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" When tho cooling is complete, the hody hoa comn forth ahinfaj 
oliihaster, fragriiiit as the cistns, eleek as satin, and soft aa Telvetk, 
touch of the skin ia olectiic. At the conduBion of the proceBS, thA 
11699 oC thu sk'a rt'turns, ths fouDtaina of strength are opened ; 704 
again the world and ila toils ; anti thoae who esperionco these eBbi 
the first time, eaclftim, ' I feel as if I could jump over the moonl'"- 
David URqDH&aT. ' 

" No man can ho called clean till he has hathed in the East. Le 
walk directly from his ai^oustomed hath and self-friction with towo 
the Turkish hath, and the attendant will eiolaim, ' Oh Prank, it ia ft 
tima since you have been bathed! ' 

" ThoB wo lie in perfect repose, till mind and body arc drowni 
delicious rest, and we no longer remember what we are. Gently, » 
lies npon our senses. Ag gently the clonds dissipate, and we are 1 
again into tha world. Wb rise, put on our garments and walk forth 
to the streets, instinct with now and more perfect life. 

"As the Boae of the East has a, rarer perfume than in other landf 
does the Bath bestow a suporioF purification, and impart a more profo 
enjoyment. 

" The Bath is at an end. Wo rise and put on our garments, and n 
forth into tho sunny streets of Damascus. But as wo go homewards, 
involuntarily look down to see whether we aro really treading upon 
earth, wondering perhaps that we should ho content to do 90, whe 
would be so easy to soar ahovo the house-tops." — BIYAB.D Taylob. 



" It I'mrwHf* instead of wSnusii'tij the Btrangth, and by exciting 
■ritftl action of the skin, givos rise to a power of reaction which ena' 
it to TssiBt cold much better than before." — Db. Ajidbbw Cosbb. 



EDITOR'S PREFACE. 



Thehb are few greater luxuries than a Turkisli Bath. To 
the business man, the professional and sedentary person, be 
they male or female, there are few luxuries or health-preserv- 
ing agencies that rank so high. There are few writers who 
have presented tlie claims of this bnth, both for the aicb aa a 
means of recovery from disease, and as a health-preserving 
agent, as EE.*8Mtis Wilson. He needs no introduction to 
the American reader. His works on the Healthy Skin, and 
upon the various diseases of this moat important organ, are 
both valuable and extensively read in this country. This little 
work, now for the first time published in this ooantry c/intains 
all that is really valuable to the American reader in Dr. Wil- 
son's work, " The Eiiatern or Turkish Bath ; its History, Re- 
vival in Britain, and Application to the Purposes of Health." 
We commend It to the public as a valuable addition to Hy- 
gieui<! Literature. 



Nkw Yobk, 1865. 



M. L.H. 




AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 



It 18 now about twelve months since, that mj attention was 
first attracted to the EiSTEEis Biin. 1 thought I know aa 
much of baths aa most men: I knew the hot, the warm, the 
tepid, arid the cold; the vapor, the air, the ganeouB, the med- 
icated, and the mud-bath; the natural and the artificial; the 
shower, the firework, the needle, the douche, and the waye- 
bath; the freah-river bath and the salt-sea bath, and many 
more beside: I knew theii slender virtnos, and their stout fal- 
lacies; they had my regard, but not my confidence; and I 
was not disposed to yield easily to any reputed advantages that 
might be represented to me in favor of baths. Mr. Urquhart 
talked to me, but ivithoul producing any other than a passing 
impression; he had, many years before, illustrated, under my 
observation, the beneficial effects of heat and moisture on his 
own person; but it bore no finiits in me; for where could I 
fiad another man who would submit to a process of so much 
severity? Without being prejudiced t^ainat the whole family 
of baths, I was not to be enticed into any belief or trust in 
them, without some positive and tmdoubted proof. Such was 
the state of my opinion with regard to baths, when an earn- 
est man, with truth flashing from his eyes, one day stood be- 
fore me, and challenged me to the trial of the Eastern Bath. 
I would, if no engagement occurred to prevent me. " Let 
nothing stand in your way, ibr there are few things of common 
life of more importance!" was the appeal of my visitor, "On 
Saturday, at four o'clock?" "So be it."' And on Saturday, at 
four o'clock, with the punctuality of Nelson, I stood in Mr. 
George Witt's Thermaj. 

When I stepped into the Calidarium for the first time; when 
1 experienced the soothing warmth of the atmosphere ; when, 
(5) 
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afterwards, I perceivod the gradual thaw of the rigid &am« 
the softening of the Besh, the moistening of the skin, the reM 
of the stretelied cords of the nerrous system, the abatomenj 
of aches and pains, the removal of fatigue, and the calm flati 
of imagination and thought, — I understood the meaning q 
my friend's zea!, and I disoovered that there was one bath tha 
deserved to be set apart from the rest — that desoi-ved, indeej 
a careftil study and iuvestigation. 

The Batb that cleanses the iuwai'd, as -mil as the oatwan 
man, that is applicable to every age, that is fkdapted to mafe 
health healthier, and alleviate disease whatever its stage dl 
severity, deserves to be regarded as a national institution, am 
merits the advocacy of all men, and particularly of medica 
men; of those whose esipecial duty it is to teach how hoaltl 
may be preserved, how disease may be averted. My own ad 
Tooacy of the Bath is directed mainly to its adoption as a so 
oial custom, as a cleanly habit; and, on this ground, I wook 
press it upon the attention of every thinking man. But, ii 
besides bestowing physical purity and enjoyment, it tend b 
preserve health, to prevent disease, and even to cure disease 
the votary of the Bath will receive a double reward. 

Having, in my own person, and in the experience affords 
me by its regular use, become convinced of the power am 
importance of the Bath, I felt it to be a duty to make my im 
pressions known to the Medical Profession. With this objec 
I addressed an essay, entitled, "Thermo-therapeia, the Heat 
cure," to the British Medical Association, at their meeting s 
Torquay in August, 1860. In this paper, I ui'ged upon f 
members of the medical profession, partiniilarly in the pr 
inces and rural districts, to erect a bath for tbemseives, as 
auxiliary armament against disease, as an addition to th 
pharmaoopcea; and to give their support to the establishmi 
in every village and hamlet in Britain of an Eastern Bath. 

When adopted as a social custom, the Turkish model 
clearly that which ought to be imitated, on account of t 
moderate temperature which belongs to it. The higher tei 
peratures are upon tbair trial; they are not a necesaitj 
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the process, they may have their uses in disease ; but it would 
be best to treat them with caution, or, as a medicine, leave 
them wholly in medical hands. The Bath for the public 
should be one that they may adopt with as much safety as the 
basin of water with which they wash their hands. 

The use of an elevated temperature is founded on the well- 
known power of heat of destroying organic impurity — such 
as odor, miasma, and animal poison. But, in this acceptation, 
when applied to the human body, it becomes a medicine of 
the most potent kind ; and should, therefore, be left to medi- 
cal management. 

Henbietta Street, Cavendish Squabe, 
March, 1861. 
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CHAPTER PIEST. 



Tde Bath is an auiiaiil instinct: &ni[, par exceUmee, a hnmaa 
instinct ; it ia as mueli a nocoasity of our nature as drink. We 
drink because we tliirst — an interior sense. We bathe beeauae 
water, the material of drint, is a desire of the outward man 
— an erterior sense. An aflimal, whether beaat or binl, pas- 
turing or straying near a limpid stream, first aatisfies the in- 
ward sense, and thon delights the outward sense. A man, be 
ho savage or ciyilized, can no more resist the gratification of 
bathing his wearied limbs in a warm transparent pool, than he 
can resist the cup o£ water when athirst. Instinct bids him 
bathe and be clean. To inquire — Who iuTented the act of 
drinking? would be as reasonable aato aak — Who invented 
the bath? 

The bath ia coeval with the earliest existence of man. Can 
it bo doubted that our first parents bathed their newly-cre- 
ated limbs in the river that went out of Eden to water the 
garden ? History teaches us tliat the Phceniciana and ancient 
Greeks of all ranks, from the daughters of their kings down 
to the poorest citizens, were wont to bathe in rivers and in the 
sea, for the purpose of cleansing tlieir bodies and refreshing 
and invigorating their &ames. They had recourse to the 
bath when they ceased from sorrow and mourning, after great 
fatigues of whatever kind, beforo and during their mouls, and 

-the conclusion of their battles. Bathing was the first 
(9) I- 
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of thflir livos, and it was a part of their ftmereal rites. The 

birth of Jupitor, the Thunderer, is celebrated by the poet 
Callimachufl m the following lines: — 

"As Boon as you word lioni Bnd saw tbo light, I 

Your iQOllior's grateful burden unci dolight, | 

She sought for somo clear trook to purify I 

The body of flo dear a progeny." | 

Again, of Alcestia, when about io lay down her life for her] 

Imsband, Admetos, it is written : — I 



Plato, also, records how the good old philosopher Socrates, 
before he drank the fatal cup of hemlock that was to consign 
him to Hades, bathed and teashed himself, that he might save 
the women, whoso duty it was, their troublesome office. 

A short stage in the history of the bath leads us to the 
discovery of springs of hot water, hot vapor, and hot air; 
and these very possibly suggested to man's inventive mind 
tho means of procuring so great a lusury by his own contriv- 
anee. Homer commends one of the sources of the Sc^amander 
for its warmth, and tells us how Andromache, with matronly 
care, prepared a hot bath for her husband Hector, against 
his return from, battle: — j 



We are taught also that Tulcan, or, as others say, Minerva, 
discovered certain hot laths to Hercules, that he might replen- 
ish his strength after undergoing severe exertion and fatigue. 
And the Phcedrians, according to Homer, laid great strosa 
upon the importance to the health and happiness of man of 
freijuent changes of apparel, comfortable beds, and hot haths. 

For the purpose of removing tho dead epidermis from the 
surface of the skin, "fourprocesaea have been adopted through- 
out the families of the human race, and in successive times. 
The simple, the natural, the first hit upon, was the mbbiajc 1 
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down with the ball of the bimd, which is atiU the process used 
in this country for ciirrj-ing horses of high breed. The three 
others, of a more refined, and, I may say, liiatorical character, 
are, BCraping;, rolling, and pollishing. The scraping is with 
the iirigel, which we know of ftom the Romans and Greeks, 
but which is figured on lie tombs of Lyeia, and the Eoman 
name of which is derived from Mauritania. The rolling is 
that which we see to-day practiced by the Turks. The pol- 
ishing is with the ga^td, and practiced by the Moors, to whom 
it is eoafined, and who alone possess the admirable substance 
which is used for it. Now, if gaiad was used by the early in- 
habitants of Baalbeck, their bathing process belonged to the 
last of these systems, and they carried on a traffic with Mo- 

From Phoenicia, from the coast of Tyre and Sidon, a knowl- 
edge of the bath may have spread along the soutliem coast 
of the Mediterranean, through Egypt, Tripoh, and Algiers, 
to Morocco and tbo Pillars of Hercules; or it may, as Mr. 
Urqulart suggests, have been earliest in use among the na- 
tiona of Mauritania, and have been carried by the Moors 
into the countries of the East. From Fhosnicia, the knowl- 
edge of the bath may have followed the line of caravan com- 
munication into Russia, Persia, China, and Hindostan; while 
the ships of the then greatest maritime country in the world 
would have carried it fo Greece, to Ireland, and to America. 
The bath is a common practice in Russia; it is also well known 
in Persia, Hindostan, and China ; and its use in North Amer- 
ica, in Mexico, and Ireland, probably dates back to a very 
early age. Ita progress in Europe we shall presently see. 

The Bates of Greece are celebrated for their magnificence ; 
thoy formed parts of buildings of vast extent and grandeur, 
termed Gymnasia. The gymnaaium was an institution of the 
Spartaua of LacedEomonia or Laconia, and spread thence to 
other parts of Greece, and notably to the metropolis of Attica, 
the fanicd city, Athens. The gj-mnasima was sufficiently 
large to accommodate several thousands of persons, and 
afibrded space for the assembly of philosophers, men of science, 



and poets, wha delivered lectures to their scholars and raate 
their verses; and for the pursuit of the favorite games and | 
exercises of their youths and men — uaiuelj, leaping, running, 
throwing the disc or quoit, and ■wrestling; the purpose of J 
these exercises being to give strength to the people and make 1 
them accomplished ■warriors. 

Bates op Eome, — When Greece ■was subjugated by the 
Eomans, the Eomaas carried back with them to Italy the taste 
for the bath. They erected thormte of great magnificence, 
and in so great number, that at one period there were nearly 
nine hundred public baths in Home. Agrippa alone is said 
to have built one hundred and sL\ty, while Meetenaa has the 
credit of possessing the first private bath. The most famed 
of the pubhc baths were those of Titus, Puulua iEmilius, 
Diocletian, Caracalla, and Agrippa. In those baths was cen- 
tered all that was most perfect in material, elaborate in work- 
manship, elegant in design, and beautiful in art. Nothing 
was thought too grand or too magnificent for their decoration. 
Superb marbles, brought from the most distant parts of the 
world ; the choicest selections from the riches of their con- 
quests, the curious and wonderfid in nature and in art ; pre- 
cious gems and metals ; and the finest works of the painter 
and sculptor. That beautiful production of the sculptor's art, 
the Laocoon, was discovered among the ruina of the Baths of 
Titus, and the celebrated Famese Hercules in those of Car- 
acalla. 

The Baths of Agrippa were constructed of brick coated 
with enamel. Those of Nero were supplied with water from 
the sea, as well as fresh water. The Baths of Caracalla were 
a mile in circumference; they possessed two hundred marble 
columns, sixteen hundred seats of marble, and were capable 
of accommodating nearly two thousand persona; while those 
of Diocletian surpassed all others ia grandeur, and occupied 
140,000 men for many years in their construction. 

Within the bath was collected all that contributed to the 
enjoyment the luxury, and the gaiety of existence of the Eo- 
mans. Here they practiced their games, their athletic sports; 
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lisre thej came to leam the news of the day, to listen to recit- 
ationa of poetry aad prose,' to hear the eloquent harangues 
of their orators, and to be entranced with the chords of melo- 
dious musio. There were tom.ple8 devoted to dancing, to re- 
freBhment, to the bath ; and in their abundaiit gratitude they 
raised np approprialfl atatues to the goda who were supposed 
to preside over their several enjoyraenta. The great hall of 
their bath was ornamented with the statues of Hereulea, the 
god of strength; Hygeia, tlie goddess of health; and jEscu- 
lapius, the god of medicine. 

It is not to be wondered at, that, reared iu the enjoyment of 
their Thermse, the Itomans should have carried with them 
their longing for the bath wheresoever thoy went, wheresoever 
their victorious armies forced themselves a way; and that, 
pOHseasing a mastery over England and Wales, which they 
maintained for nearly foiir hundred years, they should have 
founded hatha in their chief aettlemeuta in this country. Ttius 
we have remains of Boman baths in liondon, in Chester, in 
Bath, and in several other places besides- 

WmaiE IS THE ItouAN Bath now? — And where, it may be 
osted, is the bath now; the conquering Itomans have ceased 
to be other than a name, or a weary lesson for schoolboys; 
the liomaus are gone, the Itoniau bath is lost. But here on 
eloquent modern autlior, Mr. Urquhait, helps ua in oar difh- 
culty with a quotation:— "A people w'lo know neither Iiatin 
nor Greek have preserved this great monument of antiquity 
on the soil of Europe, and present to us, who teach our child- 
ren only Latin and Greek, this Inatitutiun in all its Eoman 
grandeur and its Grecian taste, llie bath, when first seen by 
the Turks, was a practice of their enemies, religious and poU- 

• Pliny, in one of his lettDra, relateB, in reference to tho reading of 
poetical produutions in tlie gymnasia: — "Thia yeur has provol f itrEmcly 
iCFTtilo in poetical produutions; During tlio wliulo month of April, scarce 
a day boa passed wherein wo have not been «ntortain(id with the rooital 
of some poem. It is a pleasure lo me to find, notwithstanding there 
■eems to be so Uttie diapoaition in the public to attend ossomblios of this 
kind, that the sciences still fioiirish, and men of geniua are not disc(nu> 
•gad Irom producing their performancoa." 
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tical; thej were themaelvea the filtliiest of raortala; yot no 
sooner did tbej see the bath than thej adopted it, made it a 
rule of their Bodety, a necessary adjunct to every settlement, 
and Princes and Sultans endowed such inatitutionB for tlio 
honor of their name." This, then, is the answer to tlie 
question — Where is the bath now? The ancient Eoman bath 
lives in its modern offspring, the Turkish Bath — tho Turkish 
Hamam. 

DEscaiPiioN OF THE TuEKisu BiTH, — Let me now describe 
the Hamam, or Turkish Bath, as it esiata at the present 
moment in Constantinople; and in this deaoription I shall 
take as my groundwork the account given of it by Mr. Urqu- 
hart. It ia a lai^e building, with n domed roof, a square 
massive body, from wlii(;h minarets shoot ujj, and against 
which wings abut containing side apartments. The essential 
apartments of the hamam are three in number — a great hall 
or vuiilaby, a. middle chamher, and an inner ehamher. We raise 
tho curtain which covers the entrance to the street, and we 
find ourselves in the mustahy, a. circular or octagonal hall, may- 
be a hundred feet high, with a domed roof, and open in the 
centre to the vault of heaven. In the middle of the floor is 
a basin of water four feet high, with a fountain playing in 
the centre, and around it are plants and trelliBea; against it, 
at some one point, the stall whence comes the supply of cofTee 
and pipes or chibouques.* 



* The Turldsli Bath, aa revived in Aiaorica, will, wMlo it cantainfl alt 
tliat is valuabla as a Health preaerving agent, or an a luxury, be free 
froiQ what adminiateiB to indoleoee and fiseiiiatian. The Romans carried 
the "indulganco and decoration" of the bath to Bueh an unreasonable 
pitch of luiury and aitravagance, (bat State reslrictions were placed over 
their USD. Tlio Turks are an indolent people, addicted to tho pomioious 
habit of iuioMng, eoffoo-drinldng, etc. In tho Baths erected in Ncir 
York, by Messrs. Mlllkb, Wood & Co., the firat and only onea in New 
Tork City, tbe Bath ia patronized largely by the most intelligent and cul- 
tivatod people in the country ; but tho idea of dissipation is entirely 
ruled out of consideration. Tho bnaincsa man, the profeaeional peison, 
the sedentary frequent it iai^ly ; enjoy it as a luxury and as a means of 
preserving and roatoring health, that they may devote themselves to biisi- 
nesa. The thonght of nmkiiig it a place for idle luimgere to loaf and sip 
tiunr ooflbe, and smoke, is not indalged. h. l. s. 
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Arouiiil the ciroumferonce of the hall is a low platform, 
Iroin four to twelve feet in breadth and three feet high. This 
is divided by dwarf balnatradea info small compartments, each 
containing one or more couches. These compartments are the 
drOESing-rooms, and the couchea, shaped like a straddling 
letter W, and adapted by their angles to the bends of the 
body, are the eoaclus of repose. It is here that the bather dis- 
robes; his clothes are folded and placed in a napkin, and tlie 
napkin is carefully tied up. He then aaaumes the bathing 
garb; a long Turkish towel ia wound turban-wise around his 
head; a second around his hips, descending to the middle of 
the leg; and a third, disposed like a scarf over one or both 
ehouldera. Two attendants shield him from view while chang- 
ing his linen, by holding a napkin before him; when he is 
ready, the same attendants help him to descend from tie plat- 
form; they place wooden pattens on his feet, and taking each 
an arm, lead bim to the middle apartment. The wooden pat- 
tens are intended to protect the feet from the hoat of the inner 
rooms, and from the dirty water and slop of the paaaages, 

"The slamming doors ai-e pushed open, and you enter the 
region of steamj" this is the »eeimd ehamher; it ia low, dark, 
and small; it feels warm without being hot or oppressive, and 
the air ia moistened with a thin vapor. It is paved with 
white marble, and a marble platform, eighteen inches high, 
occupies its two sides, while the space between serves as the 
passage from the mustaby to the inner ball. A mattress and 
cushion are laid on the marble platform, and here the bather 
reclines. This is the Tepidimiaii of the lioman bath; here the 
bather courts a "natural and gentle flow of perspiration," and 
to this end are adapted the warm temperature, the bath cov- 
erings, and the tranquil rest. 

"The bath is easentially sociable, and this is the portion of 
it so appropriated; this is the time and place where a stranger 
makes acquaintance with a town or village. While ao engf^ed 
a boy kneels at your feet and chafes them, or behind your 
cushion, at times touching or tapping you on the neck, arm, 
or shoulder, ia a manner that causes the perspiration to 
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Afterawliib the bath attendant arrives; he passes Lis hand 
■under the linen coverings of the bather; if he finds the skin 
BiifBciently moist and softened, the bather is again taliea by 
the arms, his feet are replaced in the ■wooden pattens, another 
slamming door is opened, and he is ushered into the intur 
apartment, "a space such as the centre dome of a cathedral," 
lighted hy means of " stars of stiiined glass in the vault." The 
temperature of this apartment, tho Cahdarium or Sudatorium 
of the Eotnans, ia considerably higher than that of the middle 
room; the atmosphere is filled ■with "curling mists of ganzy 
and mottled vapor," the steam being raised by throwing 
water on the floor. In tho middle of the apartment is "an 
extensive platform of marhlo slabs," and on this tho bather 
is laid on his back, his scarf being placed beneath him to 
protect his skin iram the heated marble, and the napkin that 
served as his turban being rolled up as a pillow to his head. 

The bather is now subjected to the process of shampooing 
— that is, his muscles are pressed and squeezed, hia joints 
are stretched and bent in various directions. In the hands 
of the professional shampooer the process ia elevated to an 
art, and words fail to convey other thstn a very imperfect idea 
of its nature. 

Aft«r the shampooing, the bather is brought to the aide of 
the hall — around which are placed marble basins two feet in 
diameter, supplied by means of taps with hot and cold water 
— and mado to sit on a board near to one of these basins. 
The attendant draws on a oamel's-hair glove. "He stands 
over you; you bend down to him, and he commences from 
the nape of-the neck in long sweeps down the back till he 
has started the scarf-skin; he coaxes it into rolls, keeping 
them in and up till within hia hand they gather volume and 
length; he then successively strikes and brushes them away, 
and they fall right and left as if spilt from a dish of macar- 
oni. The dead matter which will accumulate in a week forma, 
when dry, a ball of the size of the fist." In the course of 
his ffictions he pours water from the basin over the skin by 
means of a copper cup, to rinse off the impiu-ities. 



In the next place, a large wooden bowl is placed by the 
Bide of the bather; this bowl 9oatains soap aad a wisp of the 
woody fibre of the Mecca pnlni, and the body ia thoi-ougUy 
Boaped and washed twice over from the head to the feet, and, 
aa a eoitp dt grace, a bowl of warm water is dashed over the 
entire body. 

An attendant now approathea with warm napkins; the 
hip-cloth, or cummerbimd, ia dropped, and a warm nap- 
kin ia selected to aupply ita place; another is tlirown over the 
ehoutderB, and the bather is placed on a seat. The ahoulder 
napkin is then raiaed, a &eah dry one put in its place, and 
the flrat over it; a fourth ia wrapped aroniid the head; 
"your feet are already in the wooden pattens. Ton are 
wished health ; you return the ealute, rise, and are conducted 
by both arms to the outer hall." 

In the outer hall, the bather ia led to hie box; he drops 
the pattens as he steps on a napkin spread on the matting of 
the platform ; and he stretches his limba on the couch of re- 
pose. " The hall is open to the heavens, but nevertheless, a 
boy with a fan of feathers, or a napkin, drives the cool air 
upon hini," The linen is twice changed; and when the cool- 
ing ia complete, "the body has come forth shining like ala- 
baster, fragrant aa the cistus, sleek as eatin, and soft as velvet. 
The touch of the akin is electric." "The time occupied is 
from two to four hours, and the operation is repeated once a 
week." At tho conclusion of the process, " the criapness of 
the skin returns, the fountains of strength are o^wned : \-ou 
seek again tlie world and its toilii; and those who esperience 
these effects and vicissitudes for tho first time, exclaim — ' I 
feel as if I eould leap over the moon!' " 

Pbocesbes. — The process of bathing, aa pursued by the 
Turks, is also deserving of note. It is aa follows; — Firstly, 
there ia the leasoninij of the lodii, in the accomplishment of which 
t]ie skin becomes warm, soft, and moist. Then follows the 
shampooing or manipulation of the muscles, and stretching 
and playing the jointu. Next comes the rubbing up and re- 



moval of the Burfiice-layer of the acarf-akin. To this auo- 
ceeda soaping and rinsing ; and the process concludea with the 
cooling and drying of the skin. 

" These are the five act^ of the drama." The first scene is 
acted in the middle chamber, the next three in the inner cham- 
ber, and the laat in the outer hall. 

But that which most of all strikes us in the Turkish Bath 
is the order, the decorum, the tranquility, the dignity the deli- 
cacy of the whole proceeding. A screen is held before the 
bather while he unrobes; his clothes are carefully folded and 
tied up ; before he leayea the platform, he is clad in a becom- 
ing costume, which he retains till the end of the process, and 
he is guarded by aimQar decencies until he retires and quits 
the bath. This is the example which all true admirers of the 
bath hope to see followed in Britain: it is the Turkish Bath 
which we seek to emulate, not merely in ita constjucfion, but 
also in its manners and management. There is one matter, 
however, in which we must fail — ^namely, in the multitude of 
attendants ; but in this particular we must leam to do what 
we can, and not what we will. 

DEBCRtPTios OF i Woman's Biin. — Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu has afibrded us the tare opportunity of seeing the 
interior of a woman's bath in Turkey ; her narrative, it is 
true, relates to the practice in 1717, nearly one hundred and 
fifty years back; but probably no great change has taken 
place since then. The bath she visited was at St. Sophia 
" famous for its hot bnths, that are resorted to for diversion 
and health." The bath "is built of stone in the shape of a 
dome, with no windows hut in the roof, which gives light 
enough. There were five of these domes joined together, the 
outmost being loss than the rest, and serving only as a hall, 
where the portress stood at the door. . , . The next room is 
a very large one. paved with marble, and all around it are 
two raised sofas (platforms) of marble, one above another. 
There were four fountains of cold water in this room, falling 
first into marble basins, and then running on the floor in 
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tie channels made for that purpose; . . . the next room, some- 
thing lesa than this, with the same sort of marble BOfa.3, but 
so hot with steam . . . proceeding from the hatha joiiyng to 
it, it was impossible to stay there with, one's clothes on. The 
two other domes were the hot baths." 

The mustaby was already full of women, and Lady Mary 
, remarks on their good breeding. She was dressed in a rid- 
ing habit; " yet there was not one of them that showed the 
least surprise or impertinent curiosity, but received me with 
all the obliging civility possible. I know no European Court 
where the ladies would have behaved themselves in so polite 
a manner to such a stranger. I believe, upon the whole, that 
there were two hundred women, and yet none of those dia- 
daioful smiles and satirical whispers that never fail in our 
assemblies when anybody apj>ears that is not dressed exactly 
in the fashion. They repeated over and over to me, Gusd, 
pee gvxel, which is nothing but Charming, rery ehamn'ttg." 

" The first sofas" — that is, the lower platform — "were cov- 
ered with cushions and rich carpets, on which sat the ladies; 
and on the second their slaves behind them, but without any 
distinction of rank by their dress, all being in the state of 
nature, that is, in plain English, stark naked." There was 
as httle to disturb them in that state as a group of naked 
children in the nursery; they had practiced the usage of ihe 
bath from their infancy, and the idea of indelicacy would no 
more have crossed their minds than it would that of Eve pre- 
viously to her temptation. " They walked and moved with 
the same majestic grace which Milton describes our general 
mother with. There were many amongst tliem as exEicUy pro- 
portioned as ever any goddess was drawn by the pencil of a 
Quido or Titian — and most of their skins shiningly wliite, 
only adorned by their beautiful hair, divided into many 
tresses, hanging on their shoulders, braided either with pearl 
or ribbon, perfectly representing the figures of the Graces. 

"I was here convinced of the truth of a reflection I have 
often made, that if it tcere the fathion to go naked, the fate tcoiila 
»ily Slaved, t perceived that the ladies of the most del- 
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J.':.:: ?sk.:-> i.'..L :.:.:-: >:.:.:•:> i^i ih-. {r7«&:a?t share of my 

i . : . . .r:. • .. . :. : : . .^:- iz:- j: :u--.> v r rr >. 'nieTiiaes less beaadfal 

::...:. ■^..:>: .: ::. .r .-. :^:4,ij:i.=v* Tlr I^es wei« occupied 

">.-.: ■.:..■- r.^": rsii.. :.. s. :.:?■ '■-■"■£- '=^- oTJic^ drill tJTig coffee 

.7 > : . : r . •: \ :UL i. ". . . /.I. f I. : vt-^t cLil^ Iriiiz on their ciishioii& 

^^ ".,.*,; ::.; .r >li"v-.-> ^. -.-.rilj- :«r;'r-r i^irl* of a^^enieen or eight- 

»-, :. A*, n -::„;.::.y;'i ::. ': r^.' ^.j: Ui- ir hair in several pretty 

:.v... .: >^ . . . I':.: T c:- -.rt-lv riir lii* diTerdon once a week, ^ 

;••...: >:,;x :";.:r:- a: ".:.'*j': :. .^ :.r fvr ho^irs. "without getting cold 

V\ ;v..v.-.:v.:,-.:i^ ,-.v...r^ . u: ::' lif r.:-: :>&uiinio the cold room. 
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r !: :> l:i : : t' r ri :v. ;ir k • r. 1 ^ ": ' v t XTua ins Ladv Mark's refusal 
lo :,i ki^ A : si:":: x» :::; '::-. r .v v.:y»i=.:o-s. i.*ne of the ladies pressed 
l-.rr \rr\ hsr.'„ v.v.:;.*. >l;i* i»a< i: la>: forced to open her shirt 
:uui >ho>i\ ::;r::; V.tr s:a\-^ vliich, siie says, "satisfied them. 
\or\ wvU; for, I saw. ihcv Vilicvod I was locked up in that 
lUiuUiuo. rtiui i\\A: :; wrt* i^v^: in my own power to open it» 
whii-h %vuiri\^r.uv :hov A::r:^u:*vi lo niv huaband." 

l^iih Marv NVordov Moniocu also illustrates the extrava- 
^tuit iltHvnktiou and ox^vudituiv that were bestowed upon 
sonio of tho prixato Ivsiihs ovou in Turkey, an extravagance 
tluit rtdls to mhui iho baih$ v>f Koiue. 2>peaking of a bath 
hIio visitcil ut i.\ili\Hlouisu sho observes: — "The baths, fonn- 
UiiWH, aiul ]uiv onion ts an^ all of white marble, the roofs gilt^ 
a nil tlu^ Avails I'ovoivil with «la[Mm china. Adjoining to them. 
uro two iHHuas, tho uppermost of which is divided into a sofa, 
lint I in ilio four corners aiv falls of water from the very roo^ 
ironi mIioII to hUoU, of white marble, to the lower end of the 
room, wluu'o it falls into a lar^> basin surroimded with pipes 
that tlin)w tip tho water as hi^h as the roof. The walls are 
in tho nuiuro of lattices; and on the outside of them there 
uro viuoH and woodbhios planted that form a sort of green 
tapostry, and give an agreeable obscurity to those delightful 
chambers." * 

* The Turkish Bath is peculiarly adapted to ladies. From their moro 
Bcdcntary liahits, the circulation of the blood in tho extremities, and at 
tho surface is defective^ causing much unpleasantness of feeling, coldneea 
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The TuBKisn BiTs in Britain.— With^ the Turkish bath 
for our model, let ua now inquire, What the bath has beeo 
doing in Britain ? and, How a desire to restore it first came 
among us ? That it is among us 13 a faot beyond question, 
and that it has spread through society with marvellous rapid- 
ity, no longer admits of doubt. In the year 1850, Mr. Urqu- 
hart published an interesting work, in two Volumes, entitled 
" The Pillars of Hereulea ; or, a NarratiTe of Travels in Spain 
and Morocco in 1848." In the preface to this work occurs 
the following passage: "I have no expectation that my 
suggestions will modify the lappet of a coat, or the leavening 
of a loaf; but there is one subject in which I am not without 
hope of having placed a profitable habit more within the 
chance of adoption than it has hitherto been. I mean the 
bath." In the eocond volume of this work tiiere is a chapter 
(Chapter VIII,) devoted to the bath, and especially to a de- 
scription of the Turkish and Moorish bath. It ia from this 
source that I have drawn the description which I have just 
given ; and the author refers to it in tlie conclusion of his 
seventh chapter, in those words: "A chapter," says he, 
" which, if the reader will peruse it with diligence and apply 
with care, may prolong his life, fortify his body, diminish his 
ailments, augment his enjoyment', and improve his temper ; 
then, having found something beneficial to himself, he may 
be prompted to do something to secure the like for his fellow 
creatures, " 

Six years after the publication of this work — namely, in 
1856 — Mr. Urquhart visited Ireland, and made the acquaint- 
ance of Dr. Eichard Barter, the proprietor of a water-curo 
establishment at Blarney. Dr. Barter, struck with the con- 
versation of' Mr. Urquhart, and delighted with his description 
of the Turkish bath, which he subsequently read in the 



, toqiidity of tho skin, Bitk-heailaohe, etc., etc The Turs- 
ish Bath is udiairably adapted to relieve thie condition, and is doaCincd to 
be largely used by lodiea wherever (^rectl)d. Their effect in beautifying 
the oomj^uxion, improving the hvolth of the ildn, and imparting healthy 
tone to the body, is truly remarkable. ll. L. B. 
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" Pillars of Herculea," wrote to liJtn aa foIlowB ; " Your 
deBOription of the Turkieh. bath has electrified me. If yoa 
will come down here and superintend the erection of one, 
nien, money, aud materials' shall be at your disposal." 

Mr. TJrquhart, in his zeal for the cause, on which he has bo 
ably and ao eloquently written, accepted the invitation, and a, 
month later the foundation-stone of the Turkish Bath of Bt, 
Anne's Hill, Blaniey, — the parent of numerous baths which 
have since sprung into existence in Ireland — was laid. In 
the same year, Mr. TJrquhart constructed a small bath at his 
residence at Lytham, and the year following, commenced his 
elegant bath at Riverside. Mr. Witt followed in 1858, and 
Mr. EoUand in 1869. It was in Mr. "Witt's bath that I first 
toot rank as a bather, and on that account, as well aa for its 
comfort and simplicity, and the philaatbropic character of its 
owner, Mr. Witt's buth will always occupy a first place, both 
in my memory and in my heart. Let me describe it ; 

On the gi'ound floor of his house in Prince's Terrace, Hyde 
Park, is a room twenty feet long by ten feet in breadth, and 
twelve feet high, with a window looking out upon a lead-flat. 
This room he divided by a partition into two compartments, 
two 'thirds of the room being devoted to the purposes of a, 
cool-room, and the remaining third to a hot-room. The outer 
room being the Mustaby, or Frigidarium ; the inner room 
being the hot-room of the Turkish Hamam, — the Galidarium 
and Sudatorium of the Homans ; there was no space for a 
middle-room, or Topidarium. 

Piercing the wall of the Calidarium, near its floor, is a fur- 
nace of simple construction, opening on the lead-flat outside, 
and projecting for some distance inside into the room, where 
it is covered with a casing of fire-brick ; the furnace ends in a 
flue, and the flue, which is one foot square, runs around the 
room, close to the floor, and close also to the wall, being sep- 
arated &om, both the one and the other by a space of a few 
inches. Having completed the circuit of the room, the flue 
ascends the angle of the apartment to the ceiling, and termi- 
nates by opening into a chininey-shafl. The room is heated 



by the radiation of caloric from the casing of the furnace and 
from the flue ; and the flue being thirty-five feet in length, 
presents a radiating Burface of nearly fifty yards. 

The other features in the construction of the Calidarium 
are, a. wooden seat, which runs round the room, immediately 
over the flue ; a platform which supports a dttreta, or couch of 
repose ; a small tank holding ten gallons of water, kept warm 
by its position against the chimney-BLaft, and two pipes which 
project into tlie room, at an elevation of six feet and a half, 
for supplying warm water from the tank, and cold water from 
the ordinary house-service. Add to this a double door of en- 
trance, a small window, and five circular holes in the wall for 
, ventilation, and the Calidarium is complete. 

Iiet mo now conduct the reader through the process of 
taking a bath. 

We enter the Frigidariura ; we divest ourselves of our 
clothing, which we hang on pegs fixed along the end of the 
room. This is the Vestiarium, or Apodytorium, and here we 
put off our shoes. We then dress ourselves for the hath. 
We wind a long strip of Tnrkish red twilled cotton around 
our hips, in the fashion of a cummerbund or kilt; it descends 
nearly to our knees ; we fold another strip turban-wise around 
our head ; and behold ! we are ready to enter the region of 
heat. We need no wooden pattens, no cob eob. On the clean 
India matting of the Frigidarium, where shoe-leather never 
treads, there is no dust; on the floor of the Calidarium we 
shall find neither slop nor excessive heat; we may press our 
naked sole against Mother Earth, as we would press palm to 
palm with our dearest fiiend. 

The question of precedence being settled, the double door 
is opened, and we enter the Calidarium. How deliciously the 
warm air seems to fold vs in its soft embrace. We look at 
the thermometer; it is 135 deg. How very nice ! Bow very 
agreeable I are the espressions we hear softly breathed 
around us. The air is clear ; no vapory mists. It is fresh j 
for there is a free circulolion of air through the room ; but 
how mar\-elou8ly soothing ! All care, all anxiety, all trouble, 
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all momoiy of the external world and its niisoniljle llttleneas 
18 chaseil from the mind ; our thoiig^hts are absorbed in rap- 
turouB contemplation of the dr^lights of the New World — the 
Paradise into which we hove just heen admitted. The tyrant 
Pain, even, loses his miscreant power here; the toothache, 
whore is it gone f the headache gone too ; the spasm no 
longer abides ; the grinding ac-hes of craving appetite, Uie 
pang of neuralgia, of rheumatism, of gout, all are fied; for 
this is the region where the suffering find a soothing relief 
from all their torments ; and over the door ia it not written. 
This la the CiLinAwnM ; Tkis ehiees aoT nEuE. 

Tea minutes slip away in an enjoyment tliat seems to last 
for a life-time ; and what is our condition now ? The skill lb 
warm, it is soft, it is moist, for sensible perspiration has com- 
menced. Those parts perspire first which have been most 
exposed to the air; namely, the forehead, the head, the neck, 
the chest and shoulders, because these parts, irom that very 
exposure, are in the most normal state. "We are shortly "like 
Niobe, all tears ; " but our tears are tears of bliss. Tears of 
perspiration collect in beads at the apertures of the pores; 
tears glide down the suriace, and fall from all the salient 
points of our frame, from our elbows, from our finger-enda; 
a sweet languor creeps over us, and we feel as though, like a 
heathen god of old, we were dissolving into a lic[uid stream. 

" Hero Flurius wapt ] asnow a stream dcclaroa." 

We experience the truth of the saying of Sanctorius, that 
"melancholy is overcome by a free perspiration, and that 
cheerfulness, without any evident cause, proceeds from per- 
spiration succeeding well." 

It is a curious, but at the same time an obvious fact, with 
regard to perspiration, that it depends very materially on the 
habit an(f training of the skin. The beginner in the use of 
the bath perspires slowly, languidly, partially, incompletely; 
while the accustomed bather is known by the freedom of liia 
perspiration. The apprentice-hand has no thirst in tho bath; 
for a small portion only of the excess of watery fluid ia ab- 
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Btracted fix)m Hs tissues and from his blood. But the prac- 
ticed bather has no such excess. His blood yields its diluting 
water with great freedom ; he thirsta iu the bath, and he 
driuka freely. I know a gentleman who Bometimes consunies 
a gallon of water in the bath, but none remains when he 
cornea out ; all has boon dissipated by perspiration. In a 
chemical analysis of the perspiration of a group of bathers, 
recently niade, that fluid was found loaded with saline imd 
organic matter in the recruits, but was almost pure in the 
veteran bather. His blood was washed as clean as that of 
the working man who eats the bread of labor, — that sweetest 
of all bread, the bread that has been earned with the sweat 
of his hrow- 

I hardly know a more curious or more beautiful sight 
than that of the healthy skin of a practiced bather, spangled 
over with limpid drops of perspiration, like dew-drops on the 
petals of a rose, or like beads of crystal, as I heaid a Doctor 
of Divinity once call them, in the bath. The Eeyerend Doc- 
tor, although a distinguished member of the Protestant 
Church, was, as a witty friend remarked, "devoutly counting 
Lis beads." 

Among the laborers in hot rooms, or in prosimitiy with hot 
furnaces, as in the manufacture of glass, enamel, porcelain, 
and gas, the working of engines, and the smelting of metals, 
perspiration is very profuse, and the lost fioid is replaced by 
the drinking of water, or more commonly of thin gruel j 
restoring the balance of fluids not by mere water, but actually 
by a nutritive drink. Look at these men, working in the open 
air, or in the midst of thorough draughts, with rivers of per- 
spiration streaming down their athletic frames, and ask their 
history; they are healthy, long-lived, and happy. In the 
copper- smelting works at Swansea, the heat between the fur- 
naces at which the men work is 200° of Fahrenheit. They 
drink o gallon of thin gruel every hour, working four hours 
at a stretch, and the ground on which they stand is a pool of 
perspiration. 




TEMi'KniTcuE. — Ono of the thinga which atrlkea tho popular 
mind the most vividly in the British Turkish bath, ia the hifX 
temperature. When we call to mind that a hot Lath is acaldii^ 
at 110°, and a vapor bath at 120", we are aatoniahed to hear 
of a hath that ia enjoyable at 20°, 30°, and eveu 50^ above the 
temperature of scalding water. Nay, more, that can be borne 
without inconveuiencfl at dmille the temperature of acalding 
water. Mr. Witt, one evening at a dinner-party, explained the 
curious diderence of action of heat on hving and dead oi^anic 
matter. A few days after, a baronet, who waa one of the party, 
viait«d Mr. Witt in his bath, and wrote to an increduhjus friend 
as follows : " I have been at Mr. Witt's hath ; all that he told 
us is true. I cooked a mutton-chop on my knee ! And in eating 
it afterwards, the only inconvenience that I osperieuced waa 
in the matter of the bread, — it became toast before I could 
get it to my mouth." Since I first published this anecdote, a 
very matter-of-fact gentleman has written to me to say. 
" Well ! I can beheve the mutton-chop, but is not the bread 
changing to toast iu its way to the mouth a little too much 
for credit ? " I can beat answer my matter-of-fact friend by 
saying that in Mr. Urquhart's bath at Eiverside, I sat for at 
least ten minutes, and without the slightest inconvenience, in 
his Laconicum, at a temperature of 2-10'' — namely, 28"^ above 
the boiiing-point of water. If I had had bread, or meat, or 
eggs with me, they must necessarily have been cooked at 
that heat. But in reaUty there is nothing wonderful in all 
this. 1 am informed that dui-ing the Indian mutiny, the heat 
in the tents was sometimes as high as 140°. Sir Charles 
Blagden remained for ten minutea in a room heated to 260°. 
Sir Francis Chantrey'a oren, in which his moulds were dried, 
and which waa constantly entered by his men, was heated to 
350". The ovena in the elate- enamelling works of Mr. Mag- 
nus at Fimhco, also habitually entered by the workmen, have 
a temperature of 350°. And the oven in wliich Chabert, the 
so-called Fire King, exhibited in London some yeara bock, 
waa heated to 400° and 500°. 

We may therefore pass over the bravery of the exceeding 
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high, temperatures as an established fact, and not worthy of 
a single further remark. Man, who would be scalded by 
water at a temporaturo of 110°, and vapor or steam at 120", 
can bear for a short time dry air at a temperature of 500° of 
Fahrenheit, and upwards. But this does not ao much <iou- 
cern us as the question, WHii is the hest lEMPEBiTUBE op 
BiTH Fon THE pcEPosES OF HEitm? My EUBwer must be, A 
moderate temperature — a temperature ranging in medium 
limits between 120" and 140". The Eomaas, who lost the 
bath, used very high temperatures; the Turks, who havo 
preserved it, who use it to this day, have recourse, as I havo 
already shown, to very moderate temperatures. For further 
corroboration of the argument, let ua glance at the purpose 
of the bath. Its intention is to warm, to mlar, to induce a 
gentle, centimuHin, and prdonged pertpiration. It is obvious that 
a gentle temperature will eifeet this object more thoroughly 
and completely than a burning, parching temperature of 150" 
and upwards. Our purpose is, not to dry up the tissues, to 
rob the blood of its diluent fluid, but to soften the callous 
Bcarf-skin, that it may be peeled ofl^ and to take away the 
esooBs of fluids pervading the economy, and with this excess, 
any irritant and m.orbid matters which they may hold in 
solution. 

But all this while I have been infringing one of the rules 
of the bath; I have been talking in the bath, and talking is 
of doubtful propriety ; the demeanor of the bather while in 
the bath must be tranquil, composed, calm; he must give 
himself up to the dissolving process without exertion of mus- 
cle or mind ; he may rub his skin gently ; ho may talk gently, 
sententiously, like a Turk, but he must not allow himself to 
become animated, and above all, he must not be vociferous. 
The bath is a practice intended for the body's health, and 
therefore deserves all our aonaideratioa and respect. The 
rule of Mr. Witt's bath cannot bo too closely adhered to — 
only one talker at a lime — and it has the further advanti^e that 
the talker, knowing himself listened to, takes time to think 
before be Hpeaka. 
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In my experience it has rarely happeueJ that a novitiate 
has felt any iucouveiiieiice ou liis first eufTance iuto tlie batli. 
Tlie praoticed bather is never disturbed, irom the beginning 
to the end of the process. But the beginner may, after the 
first quarter of an hour, or when the perspiration is coming 
forth in abundance, feel a Uttle oppression, sometimes a little 
fainlness, and sometimes a little increased action of the heart. 

WnENETEK THIS IS THE CASE, DE snoULD STEP OUT OS THE Cau- 

Diniira, If there be a Tepidariom, he will go into it ; if not^ 
he may step into the Frigidarium. The uneasy feeling eoon 
passes away, and then he should return to the Calidarium. 
Ho may do this as often as he likes, and with the most per- 
teat safety ; and mlh this hint it will be his own fault if he 
suffer any inccmvenience whatever. The remedy is not so 
simple when, as sometimes happens, the fount of perspiratioii 
is as yet unopened, when the bather has never perspired, op 
to a very imperfect and trifling extent. Here, of course, the 
relief which b afforded fo the system by perspiration is absent, 
and the bather may be seriously incommoded. He must not 
persist ; force is antagonistic to the animal economy ; he must 
succumb, and essay to bring about perspiration by the steady 
use of the vapor bath, — by such a bath in fact, as the middle 
room of the Turkish bath. I know many persons who have 
never perspired, to whom tho luxury of the bath is conse- 
quently lost. I know others who cannot perspire in dry air, 
but can do eo in vapor. How frequently we are brought to 
reflect on tho wisdom of the Turks, who have added so much 
vapor to their bath since they received it as an inheritance 
&om the IBomans. 

Time at the Bath. — How long shall I continue in the bath, 
saya Amicus ? — As long, my friend, as may be agreeable to 
yourself. You do not ask me how long you shall eat, nor 
how long you should sit at table. The instinct that tella you 
to place your knife and fork across your plate, must also di- 
rect you in finishing your bath. Something will depend, it is 
true, on the temperature, and the rapidity of the process of 
perspiration. If the temperature have been very ogi'eeable, 



tod perspiration slow, continuous, oad effieicut, you r 

t part of an hour ia the Colidarium. If it have been 
too hot, and the process untimely hurried, you must bring your 
enjoyment more speedily to an end. 

We shftll suppose that our friends have enjoyed their bath, 
and havo agreeably spent threo-quarters of an hour in the 
Calidarium. The skin is now warm and moist, and the whole 
frame, its muscles and its joints, are softened and relaxed. 
This is the proper state and period for those operations on tho 
muscles which are called BHiMpooiuo. But as the art of 
shampooing ia unknown in this country, or, if attempted, is 
practiced only in the public baths, we miist be contented in 
our private baths to pass over that process, the secosb of tho 
bath, and betake ourselves to that which follows, the rolling or 
jiecling of the scai-f-skin. 

Wo cannot, however, wholly pass by tho process of sham- 
pooing, without a cursory glance at the nature of the operation 
and the manner of its performance. In ihe inner room of the 
Turkish bath, we have, following the description of Mr. 
Urquhart, seen the bather laid upon his back, on the mar- 
ble platform under the centre of the dome, tiis mantle 
converted into a sheet to protect him irom the heat of the 
marble, and his turban placed beneath his head in the 
guise of a pillow. Tho shampooer, or telhk, as he is tonnod, 
(and to perform the oi>eration properly, there should he two,) 
" kneels at yoiir side, and bending over, grips and presses your 
chest, arms, and legs, passing from part to part, like a bird 
shifting its place on a perch. He brings his whole weight on 
you with a jerk, follows the line of muscle with anatomical 
thumb, draws tho open band strongly over tho surface, par- 
ticularly rcund the shoulder, turning you half up in so doing; 
stands with his feet on the thighs and on the chest, and slips 
down the ribs ; then up again three times ; and, lastly, doub- 
ling your arms one after the other on the chest, pushes with 
both hands down, beginning at tho elbow, and then, putting 
arm under the back and applyin;^ his chest to your crossed 

MwB, rolls on you across til! you crack. Xou are now 
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turned on your iatie, and iu addition to tlie operation abtire 
described, he n'orks hja elbow round the edges of your sfaool- 
der-blade, and with the heel plie^ bard the angle of the neck- 
He concludes by hauling the body half up by eath arm suc- 
cessively, while he stands with one foot on the opposite th%b. 
You are then raised for a moment to a sitting posture, and a 
contortion given to the small of the back with the knee, and 
a jerk to the neck by the two bauds holding ttie temples." 

Ssixpoarss. — And now a word as to the operation of 
shampooing. Any inhabitant of a NoTtbem climate like 
our own, must read these deHcriptbns of the process wi& 
wonder, not unmixed with dread. Who but a professed 
acrobat would venture to submit to an operation in which 
a man "stands with his i'eot on the thighs and on the 
cheBt, and slips {his feel) down the ribs, then up again, three 
timoa? " Or, " putting an arm under the back, and applying 
his chest to your crossed elbows, rolls on you across till you 
cract ? " I have already explained that the operation of 
shampooing requires that the skin and the whole body, es- 
pecially the muscular system, should be thoi-oughly softened 
before this process is commenced ; and it would appear fliat 
when the proper degree of softening is attained, the Eastern 
people, who are remarkable for the phability and elasticity of 
their joints, can support the operation without inconvenience. 
But the Northern raeos are built for strength and endurance ; 
their quality is solidity, not pliability ; their joints are too 
(irmly knit, and the bones too strongly braced together, to 
permit of the application of such force as would make the 
skeleton crack, without serious inconvenience, and, indeed, 
danger. Wo have but to soo the Asiatic throw his foot over 
his shoulder, bond his finger upon the buck of his hand, crack 
every joint of the fingers with the most moderate traction, or . 
drop gracefully upon the ground, sitting on the side of the 
foot, with the sole upturned towards the skies, to be aasurod 
that there ia something in the structure of the bones and 
joints of the Asiatic that does not esist amongst us. And if 
one of these people were to tie himself up in a knot, we should 
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not be mueh surprised. We know, also, that this c 
pliability of the frame is enjoyed by Europeana born and 
reared in the Etist; and, moreover, that where it exists in the 
most jierfect degree ■while aunh persona are residing in the 
East, it is considerably diminiBhed, and even lost, on tlioir 
migration to a cold climate. There are, doubtless, many per- 
sons amongst us who could bear the Turkish process of sham- 
pooing, and particularly after a sojourn for some time in the 
East, where the climate alone would tend to soften their or- 
ganism and we oan comprehend how a sailor, whoso special 
education is pliability and ductility of body and limb, could go 
through the process creditably. But we cannot realize tlie same 
of the soldier or the ploughman ; and as little should we tol- 
erate a simUar penance ourselves. Turkish shampooing may 
continue to be practiced in the Turkish Hamam, but the pro- 
cess must be considerably modified before it con become 
popular in Britain. 

Tliore can be no doubt that a modified shampooing would 
form a valuable addition to the Anglo-Turkish bath ; that the 
friction of the skin, the pressing and kneading of the muscles, 
the traction of the sinews, the playing of the joints, even a 
certain pressure of the viscera, would be attended with ben- 
efit; and when there existed stifiening or Ihitkcning from 
chronic disease, as of rheumatism and gout, of immense 
advantage. The British shampooer has all this to learn, and 
we commend to him two considerations, agility and mod- 
eration. 

After the shampooing — the second operation of the bath, 
that which immediately follows the seasoning of tlie body by 
warmth and moisture — there comes the third opeeation, the 
rolling and peeling of the outer layers of the scarf-skin ; an 
ojieintion in which the Tui'ks ore very expert. The scarf-skin 
has become softened and swollen by the warm moisture of the 
atmosphere, and the exudation of perspiration from the skin, 
and ia in a state ready for peeling, and collecting into rolls, 
and remoring by process of friction with the camel's-hair, or 
goBt-hair glove, the hheetah of India. In this operation there 
is no soap employed. The skin is as yet untouched wit* 
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) rely for our succesa on simple frictioD. The Moora 
B the process a little earlier, before tlie acarf-akin is 
thoroughly soaked, and use gstid. The Turka give a long^ 
pRiioil to the aoflening of the albuminous layers of the epi- 
dermis, and gtmd ceases to be neeeseaiy. We have no grease 
well powdered with dust, to require the ttrigiloi^o Komaiis; 
wo have no gattd, and we therefore follow in. the footai«pa of 
the Turk. We soak lengthily, lazily in our Tepirlarinm, or 
the cooler side of our Catidarium, and when we have artist- 
ically softened the epiderm, when we are done to a turn, we 
assume the glove, and wo ewoep with long strokes and firmly 
over the skin, from the nuque to the podex, from the brow to 
toe's ead, until we have rolled and slid off the softened layers, 
and have developed the pure and satiny suiface beneath. 
The old scarf is shed, we cast our oxuviie, and we are refiil- 
gent iu the brightness and pm-ity of our newest garment. 
After this, a warm flood of water, rushing j-pon us like a 
sumnior shower, or streaming over us like a waterfall from 
the rcglous of the sun, and all the foul scales that constitute 
the paved mosaic of the outward man are washed clean away. 

In the public bath, this delicious operation is performed by 
the bath attendant, by the shampooer, the tellak, or in what- 
ever other name he may delight. In the private bath, the 
host is so condescending as to give his guest a rub down, or 
an obliging and expert "companion of the bath" does the 
kind office for his follow C.B., particularly if ho be a eaUous, 
homy- skinned, and begrimed novitiate. 

The nest operation, the rorMH in order of proceeding, 
brings into play the soap and wisp of the white fiber of the 
Mecca palm — the Igf. The bather stands before the operator, 
or sits on the margin of the sunken basin that serves as a 
lavatrina or labrum ; the operator draws towards hica the wooden 
basin, half filled with warm water, or warm suds, or in the 
TurkiBli Hamam with soft soap; he dips his white hunch of lyi 
in tlie snowy lather, or rubs it well with Castilo or ordinary 
soap, and he then gently, but thoronghly, glides over the entire 
surface of the bather, from the crown of the head to the soles 




of the feet. How exquisite is the feeling of the e 
operatiou tfl tJie Bensoriuin of the ekia; Low still more enjoy- 
able is the warm cascade which bursts over him a 
the soajjiug and its ttccomparyiag friction are at eud; how 
difQcult to bring the minil to the belief that we have had 
enough. Were not thankfulness in the ascendant at our re- 
covered purity, we might be so sinful as to regret that so de- 
licious an enjojrnient had come to an end. 

But if the sensation of the warm shower is agreeable, no 
less BO is the process which immediately sueeeeds — namely, a 
douse, or douche, of the coldest water. The body is so thor- 
oughly wanced. by the preceding operations, that instead of 
striking a chill, as might be imagined by the inexperienced, 
the eolihiesa ia most grateful, and the feeling of lieshness 
most exhilarating. Sometimes, an alternate douche of hot 
and cold water ia repeated iii rapid succession, and it is a lit- 
tle difficult for the bather to say which of the two is at the 
moment bursting over him. 

The intontioQ of the cold affusion is to produce contraction 
of the seven millions of pores which open on the surface of 
the skin. They have acted freely, they have performed the 
duty that was required of them; the key may now bo turned, 
the lock closed; they may be sealed up for the present, to be 
ready for further service at a future time. The Bomans often 
concluded their bath by plunging into a cold pool, to attain 
the same object— the closure of the pores; and the Turks, as 
wo have already seen, omit the cold atfusiou, excepting to the 
feet, and rely upon the tool atmosphere of their great hall, 
open to tlie skv, and to the cooling influence of the current of 
air produced by a fan. 

Whore a middle room or Tepidarium exists, the process of 
washing, beginning with the inunction with soap and ending 
with the cold douche, is performed in tliat apartment. But 
where there is no Tepidarium, the process is gone through in 
some conveuicnt part of the Calidarium. If the former, the 
bathet returns to tlio Calidoiium, and sits down for a few 
minutes, until the skin becomes woi-m, and any coldness is 
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ronioved wlileh may have been ocoaaioui'd by tlw ilouche. 
Or, if the CaliJarium have been the scene of the lavatory 
proceee, the bather, in like manner, takes his seat on a bench 
until all chill is dispelled. 

Wilh a skin perfectly warm, though no longer perspiring, 
the bather now steps out of tho Calidarium, receiving either 
immediately before hia exit, or as soon as he may have entered 
tho Frigidarium, a warm, day cotton mantle for hia body, and 
a warm, dry napkin for hia head ; tho wet hip-cloth is left 
behind in the Cahdarium, or ia dropped at the entrance o£ 
the Frigidarium. Tho head and face are rubbed dry by meaiu 
of tlie napkin, and the mantle or sheet is wrapped around 
the body and limbs, and the bather goats himself, or reclines 
on the couch of repose, according to his taste; he remains 
passive, or calmly conversing, and awaits with patience the 
drying of his skin. 

A good Frigidarium should be, as its name implies, as cool 
as possible ; a breeze of air sweeping through tho room is an 
advantage; the windows should be open, for the bather courts 
the cool air, and delights in feeling it play over his heated 
limbs. The Eomans had an open terrace connected with the 
Frigidarium, in which the bathers, could walk, enveloped in 
their mantle, and a walk in the open air, or in one of the 
charming garden walks described by Pliny, would be most 
enjoyable. No wiping, no friction is necessary to dry the 
skin ; the mantle absorbs some, and the cool air dissipates the 
rest of the moisture. And after awhile the skin is left dry, 
satiny, and warm, without trace of moisture or clamminess, 
and in a state in which the usual dress m.ay be resumed. 
This is the moment at which the description of Mr. Urr[uhart 
is properly applicable : — " The body has come forth shining 
like alabaster, fragrant as the cistus, sleek as satin, and soft 
as velvet." 

The bather should now put on his clothing slowly and com- 
posedly ; no haste should hurry his movements, for haste might 
re-excite the perspiration, the skin might again become moist, 
and then there would bo danger of taking cold. But if the 
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process be projierly conducted, cold ia iniposaible ; evon the 
aensation of cold is for the time lost. The bather feels ren- 
ovated, restored, buoyant, good-tempered, strong, the ieafi ideal 
of God's divinest creation — man. 

Let mp illustrate the action of the bath by a recent experi- 
ence of my own, and at tlie same time draw attention to the 
proper use of the bath, and its singular power of effacini^ fa- 
tigue and painful sensation of every kind — among others, 
the imperious craving of hunger. A few weeks back, alter a 
day of severe labor, prolonged fronx sis in tie morning- until 
after seven at itight, I arrived hungry and weary at the house 
of my friend, Mr, 8tewart Holland, 1 was espeeted, but 
was late ; and, as I entered liis library, dinner was being 
served. " Will you sit do^vn with us," was my host's saluta- 
tion, "or will you take a bath?" "The bath!" was my an- 
swer. "Smi emlum.'" 

I had only to step into the nest apartment, aft«r I had 
divested myself of my clothes, to find a temperature of 160". 
I took my place un a couch covered with a soft Turkish sheet, 
and was soon covered with perspiration, first as a. thick dew, 
and then as a dripping shower. The half-hour sand-glass 
had nearly run out, when I entered the Lavatorium ; I soaped 
myself thoroughly from crown to sole ; I turned a tap, when 
a cascade of warm water poured over me, and rinsed away 
every particle of soap ; a second tap, and I was in the midst 
of a sheet of cold water. The pores were now shut, and I 
returned to the Calidarium. A few minutes sufficed to warm 
the skin, and then, wrapped in a warm and dry mantle, I re- 
turned to the cooling room, and threw myself on a divaa. 

In tlie bath my fatigue had gone ; the craving hunger which 
I Buffered on entering had ceased ; natural appetite had taken 
the place of m.orbid hunger; the tired stomach had regained 
its power, and was in a fitting state not only to receive what- 
ever food was given it, but, better still, to digest it. No won- 
der that the Arab of the desert prefers the bath to food, and 
even to sleep ; it supplies the place of both. 
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ANITARY PUKPOSES OF THE BATH^ , 

In reference to the sanitary purposes of the bath, I aBsumi& 
that it is Preservative of Health ; that it is Pi'eventive of Dib- 
eaee ; and that it is also Curatii-e of Disease. 

The mode in which its power operates in the fulfillment of 
these results is hj" the production and maintenance of a healthy 
pldu. A healthy skin I therefore assume to be the end and 
aim of the bath ; and to support my argument it will ba 
necessary that I should point out the importance of a healthy 
skin in the animal economy, and those conditions and cireum- 
stances of conimou life that tend to deteriorate its structure and 
function ; to show, in fact, why the skin ia worth preserving, 
and how its preservation in a state of health conduces to the 
health of the entire organism. 

The sldn, from its large extent, deserves to be ranked among 
■flie groat organs of the body, and belongs especially to that 
group that are commonly called emunctory — in other words, 
the cleansers or purifiers of the blood. In this sense it ranges 
side by side with the liver and kidneys ; and, all things con- 
sidered, it would be a difficult problem for any physiologist 
to solve, to determine which of the three deserves to stand 
before the others in importance. These three organs are 
sometimes called the scavengers of the body; and they may 
with considerablo truth be regarded as three groat and im- 
portant systems of purification and drainage. 

Now, if to drain the system of its impurities, to cleanse 
and purify the blood of the animal economy, three grand 
systems of drainage are required, the inference is plain that 
one would not be enough — that two might perform the office, 
but with a strain upon the machinery. But to be perfect, to 
perform the office completely and ef&ciently, to be, in fikct, in 



health, to canstitnte health, all ore needAil, Theretoro, if i» 
tho course of these observutious I caa ahoiv that oDt« of thon^ 
scavengers ia weakened iu its powers, and being w^akeniid in 
itsc-lf, throws an additional degree of labor on tho romaiuiiig 
two; if, in fact, our present mode of management of tho ekiu 
tendd to deteriorate its powers as a purlfiev of tlto body, and 
consequently produces a strain on tho liver and kiduo,vB which 
leads to their deterioration and disoaso, I shall, provided 1 ciin 
^ao fihow that the hath preson'es tho healtli of tliii skin, 
make out a prima faeta case in favor of the bath. 

But it is not an emuuctory or purifier only that wo must 
regard the shin; its ioHueuce and power have a wider rangit 
of action in tho maintenance of health, llosiiloti com- 
prehending a vast system of drainage tubes, which open on 
tho surface bj' seven millions of pores, and which in actual 
measuieiaent would stretoh over noarly tlilvty miU'B if hiid 
end to end ; besides thin, wliich belongs to its puri'ly oiuiinc- 
tory function; besides, aUo, a wonderful and pcriwliual lalmi*, 
hy which the skin ia drawing from the blood ci.>rljiin orgatiio 
elements in the fluid state, and couvening tliom into »olid 
ot^uic formations, wliich are known as ci.>1]b and bouIoh, 
these cells and scales being tho tcHselatod mosaic with which 
the skin is finished upon the eiirfaci^ so as tu riindor it cn[iablo 
of existence in the atmosphere of the i!xt.oninl world; bosldmi 
this, and much more unnecessary in tliiit [ilaoti to (li'tait, tho 
skin is converted into a kind of sjiongo by th« inyHntls of 
bloodvessels which enter into its struuliirii — blood viwaid*, titnt 
many times in an hour bring the whiihi, ayn, i>vt>ry ilrnji nf 
the blood of the body to the sitrfaoe; briii(t it timt It may Air* 
nisb the materials for the mioroseo^iio pavmntiiit; tliut il liii^' 
be purified by the abstraction of its iiiiwholoKnnin jiriiiclploii t 
that it may breathe tho vital air ijf tho atiiio«{ilinri> withoul. 
Besides this, also, the skin near it« HUrfiuin in i<un vant iifit- 
work of nerves — norviin, myitoriinm orgnnn, Ihltt but'itin In 
their nature to the unknown Nuunion of tbo li|{lil.iiii)|f, tlm 
electric currents of the univxrwi. And lioiti'liiii tliimn, ii|jiiiii, 
there ia ernry variety of animal tiwu'i (md imnitiviuum try 
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wliiiili all tliis apparatus is held together and maintained in 
the beat state and position to ensure its safety and perfection. 
In ti'uth, the contemplation of the structure and functioua of 
the skin, when viewed with the eyea of the mind, is almoat 
oyerwhelming ; and aa we gasp bi-eathleas, to gain an instant 
of reflection, the words of the poet break upon our memoi^ : 

"In hiiman works, though Ubor'd en with pain, 
A thoawmd rooTements soarco ono putpose gain; 
In God's, one single can its ond produce, 
Yet serves to Bocond, too, some otlior use." 

One word more aa to the importance of the skin in the 
animal economy, and that word a summary of its functions 
and priucipnl vital attributea. The skin ie a " sanitary com- 
missioner," draining the system of its impurities ; it is an 
energetic laborer in that perpetual interchange of elements, 
which in its essence constitutes life ; it is a regulator of the 
density and fluidity of the blood ; it performs the office of a 
lung in supplying the blood with oxygen, and abstracting its 
carbon ; it changes the crude organic elements of the blood, 
so as to render Ihem capable of nutrition; it emulates the 
heajl; in giving speed to the circulating blood; it is the nun- 
istot of the brain and spinal marrow in its propertiea of sen- 
sation ; and it feeds, and nourishes, and keeps in the highest 
operative condition, that part of the nervous system which is 
confided to its care. Viewing the skin in this way, and 
recognizing its just claims to consideration as an important 
animal organ, we are led to the conclusion that the skin ia a 
part of the digestive system, like the liver and kidneys, hy 
virtue of its emunctory and nutritive powers; it is an appen- 
dage of the heart, and a part of the system of circulation of 
the blood ; it ia a surface lung, a breathing oi^an ; and it 
partakes of man's intellectual nature, by its close connection 
with and dependence on the brain. In the lower animala, 
the skin combinea in itself alone, the feeling, seeing, smeUing, 
hearing, and judging oi^an. 

The atructure of the skin — with its drainage -tubea requiring 
a hoe exit, its streams of blood seeking for osygen &om the 



nerves demiiQUiBg the contact and stimulua of the at- 
mosphere,— obviously points to the rehition which should 
subsist between man and the external world, to the fact that 
his natural and intended state is one of nakedness. Certain 
portions of the skin, in different parts of the world and 
among different nations, are commonlj exposed to tho air, as 
Nature doubtless intended the whole body to he. Our faces 
and hands; in women, the neck, and often the shoulders; 
among tho HigLlanders the lower limbs ; these portions of 
tho body are naked, are unbluahingly exposed, and as we all 
know, without inconTenienoe. Who ever feared to take cold 
because his hands and face were open to the free air of 
heaven? "Who ever heard of a Highlander suffering from 
rheumatism in the knees 'i That charming friend and com- 
panion of our youthful dreams, Miss Jane Porter, who was 
always taking colds from the slightest exposure of her skin to 
the air, once said to her brother, who was a physician, "How 
I ivish that my skin were all face." " Try and make it all 
face," was hia reply. And she partially succeeded ; but for 
complete success she wanted the knowledge of the Turkish 
Bath. 

The bath has the property of hardening and fortifying the 
skin, so as to render it almost insusceptible to tho influence of 
cold. The feeling after quitting the Calidarium is one of do- 
fiance of cold ; the bather has a longing for the cool air of 
the outer world, and with no other covering than hia cotton 
mantle, a lawn or a terrace would bo his chosen resort if the 
opportunity were within his reach. In the hands of Mr. Ur- 
quhart, the bath has presented us with one remarkable in- 
stance of the power of endurance of the skin developed by 
its aid. A fine, athletic child of five years old has been 
brought up in the bath, and has never worn other clothes 
than a loose linen garment. He is a sturdy little fellow, with 
the independence of deportment of an Indian, and the sym- 
metry of an Apollo. He was met one winlry day, when the 
snow was on the ground, walking in the garden, porfectly 
nuked. "Do you feel cold?" inquired his iaterloculor. 
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" Cgld ! " said the boy, touching his skin doubtfully with 
his finger, "yes, I think I do feel cold." That is, he felt cold 
to bis outward touch, but not to his inward sensations, and it 
required that he should pass hia finger over the surface of his 
body as he would have done over a marble statue, ta be BOra, 
not that he was cold, for that he was not, but to be convinoed 
that Lis surface felt cold. 

That the Kkin of man can support the temperature of a 
climate such aa that of Britain, when trained to it from the 
cradle, is perfectly clear. Our forefathers, the ancient Bri- 
tons, wore no clothes. The Koman invaders of Britain tell 
ua of the " naked savages of Scotland," The inhabitants of 
tlie Terra del Fuego at Cape Horn, a. country colder than 
Britain, have no other clothing than a bide, which they hang 
on their windward shoulder ; and their children may be seen, 
perfectly naked, gambolling on the aea-sbore, and scrambling 
in the bottoms of the boats tliat come off to the paasing ships. 
The mother of the little ApoUo I have already described, 
called the attention of a friend to the warmth of her infant's 
feet, and with the remark, " While my old nurse was with 
me, the child's feet were always cold, because she insisted 
upon covering them up with socks ; but now that I leave 
them exposed to the air, they are constantly warm." 

I need scarcely say more to prove that the bath gives 
endurance, and that endurance fortifies the individual against 
a very prevalent cause of disease in this climate- — namely, 
colds and afiisctiona of the chest and lungs. A doctor of 
divinity whom I frequently mot in Mr. Witt's bath, told me 
that during the winter-time he was scarcely ever free from 
colds, often so severe as to lay him up for several weeks, and 
that he also suffered from attacks of neuralgia; but that^ 
since he had adopted the use of the bath twice a week, all 
disposition to colds and neuralgia had ceased, and for the first 
time in ebcteen years he bad passed the winter without a cold. 

It is impossible, therefore, to avoid the conclusion that the 
close clothing of tbo body from the moment of birth, and the 
continuance of the process throughout our lives, must tend to 
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ivent tLe proper asd ImmI&t dtiria^iaMW «f l)i* sl;ln. lUtit 
to debiUtate it; snd dwt t^ opfan*)* (wnm, of nx- 
^ the skin to the tar, ud lanoiMitiiif; its iMtuvl AinctioN* 

means of the hath, biiieI hare th» contmrr (■ftvt of hnn)- 
ening and stTengthening the Bkin, and rendering !ts f^inctitiii* 

ure perfect. 

In the hath we learn to distii^nish by the ej-e, and by tbn 
touch, the weat and the strong, the unhealthy and lhi> lnHvltliy 
akin. We find the former pale, soft, ilnbby, wriiikli"!, nonliil, 
atarved, and morbidly sensitive ; while the latter in pinU, hiiivl, 
firm, elastic, smooth, clear, Bonsiblo, and wnll tiniirliibiiil. 
drawn fnrcibly ovor the fikin of ilin 
practiced bather, the white streaks caused by tlin priiMurn rim 
instantly restored to their pink hue wlien tlie prnHNiiro I* i'i>' 
laxed; the san^ineous streani seems to foUoH* the jiriMniini 
Gurge, and instantly obUterat«s itn itffiif^j n.ni) f|ii< 
eikin recoils with a snap, like Indla-rubb<fr, wh«li it U piiliiul 
away &om the body and soddetdy TtAntuuu]. In ihn huiU 
there are no wrintlee, and no d»iT<iiit i»t[<*i tim afcin imtv/infn 
film and elastic; iinoovvn jto awiw u4 ilM mnmiihHtm t H 
fits doee to tKe maaeabr frnw btoaaOb hHtmA </f fiitllMff 
away from it ta grin tmtotm; Ut hmm mm ^AimiM U'm thm 
pakAte of yonib. BatCUabaMall, A«l)w4rt« Mf^in* 
il> hHlfli, die Ur nMfw qm Av Malf. «# Ift* Ml > <M>4 
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I 190 ileg-, but the eeasible terapomture so 
higher, in consequence of the presence of watery vapor, I was 
Buddenly made aware that the elcin of my body had lost ita 
power of appreciating the higher degrees of hea*, and that 
my fa«e and hands were iny only reliable monitora of the 
aftual elevation of the temperature. 

To the face and hands the temperature was for a moment 
almost scalding, but my body was sensible of no inconvenience. 
Had I been asked before I made this experiment, what part 
of the body would have suffered most irom the extreme heat, 
I should have said, the skin of the trunk of the body, because 
this ia naturally the most sensitive, from being covered and 
protected by clothing ; but I was unprepared to find the real 
fact in the very reverse of this — to learn that the skin of the 
trunk of the body had lost its power of sensibility ; in other 
words, had become partially paralyzed fiom disuse of its 
proper functions. 

In a word, the habit of clothing the body, of keeping it 
shut in from the air and from the light, weakens the nerves 
of the skin, and consequently the natural and healthy aensi- 
"bility of the organ. Although I could not appreciate the 
extreme heat of Mr. EoUaiid's Laconieum, I should have suf- 
fered acutely from a scratch, a pinch, or a blow, on the bare 
skin ; but the habit of the bath would reverse this unnatural 
aenaitivenefis, the skin would learn to appreciate truly insteajl 
of mendaciously, and blows, or pinches, or external injury, 
unless very severe, would cease to be felt as an inconveaience 
or au annoyance. The little boy bred in the bath, complains 
of no hurt when he is accidentally struck or when he tumbles, 
and that which would be punishment to another boy, ia none 
to him. This, we see, must be the natural etate of the stin, 
otherwise the Indian could no more exist without clothes than 
the lobster without his shell. 

Another phenomenon of the bath shows the power of 
increased firmness, and solidity, and strength, which the tex- 
ture of the skin acquires by its use. A person unaccustomeil- 
to tlie bath, bruises without any great force, and the discolor-- 




often piirgod ; for th.ia, also, the prize-fighter, the prize 
and the prise -crickpter, are made to go through a similar o 
deal. It reqiures little argument to show how admirably d 
bath is Buited to this purpose ; the sweating, the cleansing 
the strengthening of the blood, are obtained in the batfa 
without effort and without exhaustion ; and the system S 
brought into that state which, above all, is most favorabb 
for the absorption of new and nutritious materiaL The bad 
haa been already applied to the training of horses, and hefoi\ 
long «-ill be used in the training of men. The Eoniana kep 
their army in health and strength by m.caii8 of the bath ; anj 
the bath might, on the same principle, be adopted with t 
vantage under all those eircuinstauces in which bodies of m 
are assembled together, temporarily or permanently, as in 
barracks, prisons, schools, factories, etc.* 

In the gas factories and metal -smelting houses, and probab^ 
in other trades where men are exposed to great heat, a plan 
is adopted which has considerable physiological interest, 
is specially illustrative of the nutritive capabilities of the b 
In the retort-house, the stokers are kept for many hours ii 
deluge of ijerspiration ; the drain ia consequently very a«tivfl^ 
and it is necessary to supply the loss occasioned by that drEiiifc 
by means of drink. With this object, each man is allowed a< 
certain quantity of oatmeal daily; the oatmeal is served onf' 
by the foreman, and ia scalded with hot water and 
thin gruel. This is the diink with which the men supply the 
place of the perspired fluid. They give forth, in the shape <rf' 
perspiration, water holding in solution the used and u 
materials of the frame, and they receive in return a whole- 
some nutritive material. Can we wonder that these n 
perfect Athlotso in form ; that they are in the finest possible 



* If tlie medicul authorities who hold Bivay in the American a 
irould autliorlzo tlie conatmi^tion of auitalile baths, for tho use • 
soldiers, in every camp and hospital, tho result would, there is 
shadow of doubt, be most benelicial. Amplo urangomenta fur bathing, 
in such places, is k sanitary agent almost entirely ovorloolcod by army 
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Reasoning, on the samE> promises, sliavB us how the bath 
may be employed in the euro of disease. We can, at our 
will, 80 far excite the emiinctory power of the skin aa to make 
it tho means of carrying off the elemeuts, together with tlie 
fioods of disease. If wo wish to comprehend the operation 
better, wo have only to watch Nature's own processes, A 
morliid poison Is in the blood ; it produces a shock to the 
whole system. That shock is represented by a chill ; next t<» J 
tho ohiU succeeds a fierce fever, whicli marks the fui-ious balwfl 
tie waged between the poison and the blood ; then follows ti 
porspinition, which hurries the contending poison out of t 
system. The perspiration, for tho time being, is the cui 
The observation of this well-known serioa of aymptoms, sug*^ 
gestod to the inventive mind of Mr. TJrquhart the notion that, 
by raising artificially, as by the bath, tho temperature of the 
body above fever heat, the proper stages of fever might bo 
stepped over; the chill fit would pass at oaee into the hot fit, 
and the hot fit be rosolved by jierspiration. The suggestion 
is worthy of mature thought 

Let me conclude with a brief summary of the sanitary views 
which it is my aim to inculcate in this essay. I have endea- 
vored to show tho importance of the skin as an independent 
organ, endowed with sensation, circulation, powers of nu- 
trition, and powers of elimination. I have viewed it in its 
relations to the rest of the animal economy — the digestive or- 
gans, tho heart, the lungs, and the brain—with the purpose of 
showing its influence on these organs. I have regarded it in. > 
its natural state, as full of vigor, and possessing the propertieB J 
of healthy color, texture, sensation, and secretion; and in the 
unnatural state to which it has been brought by tho per- 
petual use of clothing, wherein its color, texture, sensation, 
and secretion, are unhealthy, and its power of goneiBting 
heat lost. I have explained tho manner of operation of the 
bath on the skin, both in its healthy and unhealthy state ; 
how, in the former case, it is a direct preservative of the 
health of the skin, and, through the skin, of the entire or- 
ganism; and, in the latter, tiiat it possesses the power of 
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restoring the skin to a state of health.. Further, that the 
bath may be mode the meane of preventing diaeaae, and ml 
adjuvant in its removal when already eetabliBhed. 

The history of the bath, together with its practice, bo far as 
I have been able to comprehend it, both point to the Turkish 
bath, as it at present exists in the East, as representing the 
proper standard of temperature. The great purpose to be 
arrived at, as far as temperatui'e is concerned, is to obtain one 
which shall be agreeable to the sensations; which shall slowly 
espond the pores of the skin; which ^i&W. produce peripiralimi 
ffOtSif, and alowly, and teithowt effort ; so that it may le eontinuedfor 
an tadefinUe lengthof time. The temperature of 135 deg. or 140 
deg. is very agreeable to the sensations, but in me it eKcitss a 
perspiration which is too profnso ; the energy of perspiration 
occasions a feeling of exliaustion, and the exhaustion is suc- 
ceeded by quickened ai-cion of the heart, throbbing pulse, a 
sensation of faintness, of oppression, which makes it necessary 
that I should quit the Calidarium for a few minutes. It is 
true that these unpleasant sensations quickly pass off; but 
they are again renewed after a time, as often as I rettim to 
the Calidarium. It is easy to see why these disagreeable 
sensations occur; it is easy to understand that the blood, sud- 
denly robbed of a considerable portion of its watery fluid, 
must, for the moment, occasion a physiological change in the 
whole economy. But we miist do more than explain them to 
our own mental satisfaction ; we must stop them ; and the way 
to stop them is, I believe, to use lower temperatures. 

Again, high temperatures clearly frustrate the purposes of 
the bath. By producing excessive perspiration, they shorten 
the period passed in the bath ; they bring it to a too sudden 
and to a rapid conclusion. Profuse perspiration is an excess 
of function; and excess of function cannot exist without 
fatigue and consequent injury to the organ so excited, to- 
gether with more or less disturbance of the whole economy. 
These remarks jioint to the importance of a Tepidarium, 
when a Tepidarium can be obtained; the time passed in the 
Tepidarium may be considerable, the body undergoing a 
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gradual process of warming, of softening, of perspiration; 
and at the end of this process, being traneferred for a few 
'inut«8 only to the Calidarium, 

Time op TiKixa the Bath. — The best time for taKng the 
Turkish bath, and, indeed, every form of bath, is that which 
is least likely to interfere with the process of d 

mple, he/ore a meal. The generality of mankind will find 
the most advantageous time for taking it, from three or four 
to five or sis hours after a meal. At that time there will be 
that in the economy which nature uan spare, and often with 
benefit to the health, the waste of the digeativQ process, the 
detrita of nutrition. Invalids may take the Turkish Bath 
throe hours after breakfast, or three hours after the mid-day 
m.eal or lunch ; while the man of occupation may advantage- 
ously devote to its rites the hour and a half or two hours 
which immediately precede dinner; and the i 
may, probably with equal advantage, take it ii 
after the dust and toil of the day are at an end, and shortly 
before bedtime. 

Would it be no comfort, no pleasure, no benefit to an 
English lady, on returning from a ball, and before going lo 
bed, to be able, divested of whalebone and crinoline, and 
robed as an Atalanta, to enter marble chambers, with mosaic 
floors, and be refreshed and purified from the toil she has 
undergone, and prepared for the soft enjoyment of the rest 



DuitATioN AND Fbeouekct OP THE B.iTH. — The lougtU 
of time spent in the bath must be regulated, partly by 
the object to be obtained, partly by the habits of the in- 
dividual as regards the use of the bath, partly by his strength 
and powers of constitution, and partly by tho temperature of 
the bath. The ohjeet of the bather may be a moderate per- 
spiration, or a thorough sweat; he may desire simply to 
evaporate from his skin the waste particles that occasion 
fatigue ; or he may wish to distil from Iiis blood the morbid 
atomies of rheuntatisni, neuralgia, or gout; he may seek for 
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the after enjoyment which follows upon a day's Imnting or 
atooting ; or he may atiivo to gain the health-giving results 
of actiyo esercise, for a body that has been immured in com- 
mittee or in office all the day long. I have ehown how the 
bath may be used for the removal of fatigue, of hunger, the 
cobwebs of the brain ; and how it may be made to fortify the 
powers of the niuBcular system and of digestion. 

The practiced bather will know when to cease the bath, 
without reference to other authority than hia own senaatioiia 
and experience. The weak and the strong must be equally 
guided by their powers of endurance, and all must be inJlu- 
enoed to a greater or less extent by the thermometer. A bath 
at 180 deg, cannot be borne for the same length of time as a 
bath at 130 deg. ; and it is dear that if a protracted bath be 
the object sought to be attained, the temperature must be 
moderate, and agreeable to the seneations. In the baths of 
very high temperature, the bather is forced to retreat before a 
full perspiration is aoeompUshed, and ho is therefore rendered 
liable to a secondary perspiration, which chills the skin, and 
endangers catarrh and other local congestions, while he is de- 
prived of the refreshing and eidiilarating sensatiou which fol- 
lows a properly accomplished bath. For him there is no 
jumping over a lamp-post, much less "the uioon." 

I have often passed an hour in the bath. Mr. Urquhart, 
Mr. Eolland, and Mr. Witt have spent several consecutive 
hours in the bath. Mr. Bollond hved in the bath for three 
days, quitting it only for a short period at a time. To some, 
a quarter of an hour in the Calidarium would be enough ; 
while others would prefer half or three-quarters of an hour. 
The Eomans indulged in the bath to so great an excess that 
it became necessary to pass a law to restrict its use to two 
hours. Dr. Millongen, Physician to the Sultan, in a letter 
from Constantinople, addressed to George Witt, observes : — 
" If a Moslem enters the bath for the object of a legal ablu- 
tion, half an hour is amply sufficient; j^ however, a person 
wishes to go through all the stages of a complete bath, an 
hour, at least, or one hour and a half, is the usual time." 
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The &equeiicy of taking Qi6 bath must, like other points o 
balneal economy, be regulated by the purpose sought to bo 
attained. Where maintenance of existing health is the object, 
once or twice a week may bo sufficient. I can conceive the 
bath to be made a part of the process known 09 " dressing 
for dinner," and then it may be taken as often as we dine. 
Medically, its frequency of repetition must be left to the 
medical man ; and in every case the amoiint of effect pro- 
duced must regulate its repetition. " Little and often,' 
would suggest as a maxim applicable to the bath, as to Bonie 
others of the enjoyments of life, and much to be preferred to 
the opposite position, "seldom, and much." The Bomans 
took the bath daily ; the Mussulmen take it once a week. 

To the natives of a country posaesaing a damp, cold, and 
variable clim.ate, like that of Britain, wherein catarrhs are 
tho scourge of the population {such catarrhs being attribu- 
table in most eases to checked perspiration and extreme cool- 
ing of the surface of the body), the apprehension of cold and 
catanh from, the use of tho bath is a natural expectation. 
But the practice of the bath proves such an apprehension to be 
unfounded, and our reason helps us to see that there is in 
reality no such danger. The ordinary process of taking a 
cold is aa follows; — -We are warmed by exercise, perhaps 
somewhat exhausted at tho same time ; the skin is bedewed 
with perspiration; the perspired fluid evaporates, producing 
chm ; and the chill occasions a shock to the nervous systei 
and to the whole economy, that results in the reaction loiown 
as "o eald,^' But if we contrast these conditions with those 
of the bath, wo find that there is no parallel between them. 
In the bath, we perspire ; in a warm and genial temperature, 
we abstract from the system all the watery fluid that Nature 
has, at the time, to spare ; wo rinso off the perspiration with 
worm water ; we shut up the pores by moans of cold water ; 
we warm the body anew ; we then rest tranqiully until every 
particle of moisture is removed irom the skin ; and when we 
are thoroughly dry, we put on dry and worm clothes. In this 
process it is dear that there is not even a chink by which a 
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cold can approaeh us. If we hear of people taking cold after 
the bath, ive may be assured that they have broken its laira 
somehow or somewhere. The bath, properly conducted, — and 
im.prop6rly conducted it is not the bath — the bath cakmot 

That which is most needful to impress upon nations unac- 
customed to the bath, is a respect for its ordimnces. People are 
apt, on their first introduction to the bath aa a new idea, 
either to take alarm at the apparent severity of its processes, 
or to go to the oppoeifa e."!treme of treating it inconsidecately. 
People require trainii^ to the bath, aa they do t-o other pro- 
cesses which are calculated to affect the well-being of their con- 
stitution. If they were bred to the bath from their infancy, no 
training would be requisite ; but as they are not, there are 
Tery few who can go through the London Turkish Bath in all 
its entire^, and as it is at present conducted, without risk of 
accident of some kind, — that is, before they are properly 
eeasoned. 

Non-bathers often ospress an alarm lest the bath may be 
weakening. But the bath strengthens, it never weakens, ex- 
cept as in instances when it be used improperly. The idea of 
weakening is suggested by the loss of fluids by perspiration ; 
but this loss is, as I have endeavored to show, a gain and not 
a loss. The expulsion of watery fluids from the economy is 
a natural process, necessary to our very esistence, and with- 
out it we should die. It would be very unreasonable to 
regard the watoiy fluids expelled by the lungs, by the skin, 
and by other emunctory organs, as a loss of material necessary 
to the economy, or a loss which could in any way afi'ect the 
nervous and muscular powers of the individual otherwise 
than bene0cially, unless, indeed, the loss bo inordinate and 
excessive. Is it not one of the conditions of our healthful 
existence that we should earn our bread with the sweat of 
our brow ? And writhe as we niay under the verdict, we 
m.ust do so, or suffer the evil consequences of a. breach of 
heaven's law. Mr, XJrciuhart Iievb the following observatdons 
on this subject : — 
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" There is an impression ^at the bath ia wcakcniiig. "We 
can test this in three ways : ita effects on those debilitated by 
disease, on those exhausted by fatigue, aud on those who aie 
long osposcd to it. 

1. In affections of the lungs and intermittent fever, the 
bath is invariably bad recourse to against tbe debilitating 
nightly perspirotions. Tbe temperature is kept low, not to 
increase the aation of tbe heart or the secretions ; this danger 
avoided, its effect is to subdue, by a healtliy perspiration in a 
waking state, the unhealthy one in sleep. No one ever heard 
of any injury from the bath. The moment a person ia ailing 
be is huxried off to it. 

2. After long and severe fatigue — that fatigue such aa W8 
never know, succeasive days and nights on horseback — tbo 
bath affords the most astonishing relief. Having performed 
long journeys on horseback, even to the extent of ninety-ibnr 
hours, without taking rest, I know by esperience its eEfeate in 
the extremest cases. 

A Tartar, having an hour to rest, prefers a bath to sleep. 
He enters as if drugged with opium, and leaves it, his senses 
cleared, and his strength restored as much aa if he had slept 
for several hours. This is not to he attributed to the heat or 
moisture alone, but to the shampooing, which in such cases ia 
of an extraordinary nature. The Tartar sits down and doubles 
himself up; the shampooer [and he selects the most powerful 
man] then springs with his feet on his shoulders, cracking his 
vertebrte ; with all his force and weight he pummels the whole 
back, and then turning him on his back and face, aided by a 
second shampooer, tramples on liia body and limbs ; the Tar- 
tar then lays himself down for half an hour, and perhaps, 
though that is not necessary, sleeps. Well can I recall the 
hamam doors which I have entered, scarcely able to drag one 
limb after tbe other, and from which I have sprung into my 
saddle again elastic as a sinew and light as a feather." 

Sir Alexander Bumes, in his " Travels in Bokhara," on the 
same topic, observes :—" You are laid out at full length, 
rubbed with a hair brush, and scrubbed, but it is all very te- 
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freshing." And Anquetil gives the foUowiBg aecoimt of 
shampooing; — "One of the attendants on the bath esteatis 
you' upon a bench, sprinkles you with warm ^satei, and 
presses the whole body in an admirable manner. He cracks 
the joints of the fingers and of all the extremities. He then 
places you upon the stomach, pinches you over the kidneys, 
seizes you by the shoulders, and cracks the spine by agitating 
all the vertebwB, strikes some powerful blows over the fleshy 
and muscular parts, then rubs the body with a hair-glove un- 
til he perspires, grinds down the thick and haid skin of the 
feet with pumice-stone, anoints you with soap, and lastly, 
shaves you and plucks out the superflnoua hairs. This pro- 
cess continues for three-quarters of an hour, after which a 
man scarcely knows himself; he feels like a new being. 

Tou wiU see a hammal [porter,] a man living only on rice, 
go out of one of those baths where he has been pouring with 
that jiorspiration which we think must prostrate and weaken, 
and take up his load of five hundred weight, placing it un- 
aided on his back. 

3. The shampooors spend eight hours daily in the steam ; 
they undergo great labor there, shampooing, perhaps, a dozen 
persons, and are remarkably healthy. They enter the hath at 
eight yeare of age. The duties of the younger portion are 
light, and chiefly outside in the hall, to which the bathers 
retire after the bath; still, they are from that tender age ex- 
posed to the steam and heat, so as to have their strength 
broken if the bath were debilitating. The besl shftmpooer 
under whose hands I have ever been, was a man whose age 
was given me Bs ninety, and who, from eight years of age, 
had been daily eight hours in the bath. This was at the 
natural baths of Sophia. I might adduce in lite manner the 
sugar-bakers of Ixindou, who, in a temperature not leas than 
that of the bath, undei^o great fatignio, and are also remark- 
ably healthy." 

One of the most important properties of the bath is its 
power of preserving that balance of the nutritive functions of 
the body, which in ita eaaencc in other words, pre- 
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serving tho condition of tlie body. Tho healthy conditiofl im- 
plies aa exact equipoise of the fluids and eolids, of the 
muBcular and the fatty tiasuea, of the waste and the supply. 
This atftte of the body is normally preserved by a proportioned 
amount of air, exercise or labor, and food ; but even the air, 
the exercise, the labor, and the food, must be apportioned in 
ita kind and in its order, to the peculiar constitution of tho 
individual. Those who have ever had occasion to reflect on 
thia subject, must have felt tho difficulties ivhich surround it, 
and Lave been aware how extremely difficult it is to say what 
may be faulty in our mode of using these necessaries of our 
esistence. If I were asked to select an example, as a stan- 
dard of the just equipoise of these conditions, I should take 
the ploughman. Intellect at the standard of day to day es- 
istence, moderate food, vigorous but not over-strained labor, 
plenty of air, and pleutiful exposure. But who would oare to 
accept existence on such terms as these ? Give us brain, give 
us mind, however ungovernable, however preponderant its 
overweight to the physical powers, however destructive to the 
powers of the body. In a word, we select a morbid condition ; 
ourmeals, our air, our exercise, our in-door and out-door habits 
ai'e all unsound ; we prefer that they should be unsound ; the 
necessities of our life, of our position, require that they should 
be unsound. How grand, therefore, the boon that will cor- 
rect these evils without the necessity for making any incon- 
venient alteration in our habits! 

That BoOn is the Bath. The bath promotes those changes 
in the blood for which fresh air is otherwise needful. The 
bath gives us appetite, and strengthens digestion. Tho bath 
serves ua in lieu of exercise. " The people who use It," writes 
Mr. Urquhart, "do not require exercise for health, and can 
pass from the extreme of indolence to that of toil." How 
glorious a panacea for those home-loving matrons whom no 
inducement can draw forth fi-om their Lares and Penatfs, to 
enjoy a daily wholesome exercise, and who, as a consequence, 
become large, and full, and fat, and bilious, and wheezy; and 
who, in their breach of heaven's law, lay ♦ dation of 
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heart disease. "A nation ■without the bath is deprived of 
a lai^e portion of the health and inoffensive enjoyment 
within man's reach; it therefore inoreaBea the value of a 
people to itself, and its power as a nation over other people.'" 

Dr. Millingen, in the letter to Mr. George Witt, previously 
referred to, makes the following interesting remarks on the 
batli, and offers an opinion of ita importance, for which we 
were hardly prepared in a man living in ita midst, and having 
its operation constantly imder liis eye. The prophet ia clearly 
no less a prophet at home than abroad ;~— " As to the applica- 
tion of the bath ia the jirevention and cure of diseases. The 
working classes among the Turks, for such classes do exist, 
and are as numerous, and fully more hard-working than else- 
where, know of no other means of prevention, on feeling in- 
disposed, but the bath. In the numerous cases arising from 
sudden changes in the temperature of the body, a copious 
perspiration, which a stay of more or less duration in the 
Calidarium ia sure to occasion, does, in the great majority of 
cases, restore the body to the equilibrium of health. After 
over-exertion, again, the bath ia had recourse to. In abort, 
it is looked upon so much in the light of a panacea, by the 
lower orders, that they hardly over dream of consulting a 
physician when taken unwell. If the bath fail to cure them, 
nothing else will succeed. This prevailing conviction a/rcounts 
in a groat measure for the total abstinence of dispensarios and 
civil hospitals, not only ia this large city, but throughout the 
empire. Yet 1 apprehend, from the tables of mortality 
monthly published, that the mortality ia not greater than it is 
in countries blessed with those institutions. The higher 
classes, and women especially, do not, as with us, know much 
about regular exercise, so that I perfectly agree with you 
that, were it not for the ample compensation afforded by the 
bath, they would not enjoy the excellent hoaltli ihey gen- 
erally possess. 

Tou epeak of the temperance of the people aa being pointed 
out as the principal cauae of gont being hardly known in tliJs 
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country. K this is partly true, on the otJior hand I must re- 
mark that intemperance, of late years, ia much on the in- 
crease ; and, moreover, that it is carried on to an extent 
whidi, if stated, might bo looked upon as fabulous. Tet the 
gout ia not more prevalent, nor delirium tremens either. Thia 
immunity 1 can attribute to nothing else but to the expuision 
of the alcohol circulating in the system, by the lungs and 
skin, during tlie stay in the bath. You wish to know bow 
long, on an average, does a person remain in the bath. If a. 
Moslem enters the bath for the object of a legal ablution, 
half an hour ia amply sutRcient; if, however, a person wishes 
to go through all the stages of a complete bath, an hour, at 
least, or one hour and a half, ia the usual time, 

I consider that you are engaged in an attempt which, if 
successful, win confer in an hygienic point of view, a service 
on OUT countrymen as eminent as the discovery that haa im- 
mortalized the name of Jenner. 

We have not here the statistical returns indispensable to 
ascertain whether the medium range of human life is above 
or below the average in other countries. Instances of extra- 
ordinary longevity are far from being uncommon. I have 
known, and know yet, several individuals among the natives 
more than a hundred years old." 

My friend B ia a man of leisure, so far as the common 

necessities of life are coocemed ; his worldly career has been 
successful ; and, in gratitude to the Giver of mercies, he has 
devoted the remainder of his days to the service of God, — to 
the doing of all the good he can to his fellow man; he ia 
largely concerned in the management of public charities oi 
all kinds ; he ia regular in his habits, active, and moderate in 
his diet ; but, in spite of moderation, he is fat, and as a man 
who despises personal indulgence, his fat is an annoyance to 
him, and an iueumbronco. " What can I do to become leas 
bulky ?" said lie to me one day. " Go to the bath," said I ; 
"and after the bath, walk to your home in Kenatugton." 
"Impossible," said he, "Kensington, is three miles away, 
and I cannot walk the length of a street without panting." 
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" Have faith," eaid I, " and do as I tell yoa." A -week after 
I recoivod a note from B ; — " I took the batli, as you de- 
sired me. After the bath I felt that I could walk to Kan- 
aingtoii, or to Eichmoiid, if I had chosen; but I had an 
appointment that obliged me to liurrj home in ft cab. Yes- 
terday I took a second bath ; I did walk home to Kensington, 
no less to my own amazement than that of my family ; I ate 
my dinner with a relish that I had not known for years ; and 
after dinner, the power and the desire to walk were so great 

that I eould hardly repi-esa them," B has continued the 

bath regularly ever since; he looks fresh, and well, and more 
shapely ; he knows no fatigue in walking ; during the late 
severe winter he has required no great coat ; in the midst of 
the bitterest frost he walked to the Serpentine in his shirt 
sleeves, with his coat upon his arm ; and his clothing is now 
his only incunibrance. " I want to fit up a bath for the pool' 
in my neighborhood," was his remark to me at a late inter- 
view. " What convenience have you for the purpose? " said 
I. "A capital roomy cellar," was his answer. " Sell your 
wine, then," said I, " and make a bath." " Oh, I can give 
away my wine," was his rejoinder; " those who take the bath 

need no wine." Heaven's blessing on thy head, B ; thou 

art an honor to the name of Mas. 

While on the subject of examples of benefit to the health 
resulting from the use of the bath, I may mention the case of 
a neighbor, by name Buckland, who has put up a bath in 
Westmoreland street, Marylebone. Buckland was an uphol- 
sterer, but being seized with rheumatic gout, lost his business 
and fell into poverty. For fifteen years he was a cripple, and 
tried in vain, medical remedies, waters, and baths, one while 
taking the baths of Buxton, and another, drinking the healing 
waters of Wales. He then, by good luck, fell under the in- 
fluence of Mr, Urqnhart. By his advice he visited Manches- 
ter, and took several Turkish Baths there ; he then returned 
to London, and followed a course of baths at Evan's, in Bell 
street, Edgewaro road ; and in 1S59 he fitted his own bath, 
and has managed it ever since. He ia no longer a cripple, 
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but able to earn his own Kvelihood, and is an object of nat 
ishment to those wlio knew liini in the days of bis aufTeiing. 
The medicol eye discovBrB that he is not tlioroughly sound 
yet ; but the degree of recovery which has ab-eady taken 
place is marvellous, and one instance among many of the tri- 
umph of the Turkish Bath. He has also had the good s 
to diacorer the evil of very high tcmperatuies ; so that he is 
one among the very few to whom I can. conscientiouBly con- 
Bign the invalid. 

There is a painful tension of the muscles, known by the 
name of spasm or cramp. Like other complaints, it may be 
represented by a scale or ladder, of which the lower bars are 
slight enough, but the highest bring ua to a knowledge of 
locked jaw, the frightful spasms of Asiatic cholera, of tetanus, 
of hydrophobia. Heat and moisture are the well-kuown and 
popular remedies for this state, and the good woman of the 
house is always prepared in such eases, to recommend hot 
salt, the tin of hot water, hot flannels, and flannels wrung 
out of hot water. These remedies are found to be useful, 
and, being easy of access, are universal. A step above these 
stands the hot bath, that wtread'j remedy, that, except in public 
establishments where it is in common use, is scarcely attain- 
able. For the relief of spasm, the hot bath stands first 
among our externa] and simpler remedies ; but miserable and 
wretched indeed is the hot bath beside of tho Turkish Bath. 
In the hot bath it is a perpetual struggle to keep your balance 
in the water — to keep the head from going down and the feet 'i 

from coming up ; the head is kept above the water, in a tem- 
perature different from that of the body, the neck feela cold 
and damp ; the water is constantly varying in temperature ; 
and last of all, you are lifted out of the half -cooled water in- 
to the chilly air, to recover yoiir heat in a blanket, the best 
way you can. Perspiration in the hot bath is no sign of the 



3 skin ; tho head seems to perspire, but it is pro- 
bably nothing more than thecondensationof vapor on the akin; 
perepiration of the rest of the skin, if it occur at all, i's lost in 
the water of the bath ; and in the very outset of the perspi- 






lation, perchance, the poras are chilled and a dangerous shock 
is communicated to the whole frame. Well may Mr. Urqu- 
hart exclaim: — "None but a Frank would call a miserable 
trough of water a bath." 

When, years ago, I prescribed for Mr. Urquhort, while he 
■was laboring under a frightful attack of conaecutiTe spusm, a 
hot bath, he gave mo a practical lesson of the uaes of heat 
and moisture, by subjecting himself to a vapor bath of such 
a degree of intensity and duration as astonished all who saw 
it. The bath attendant whispered me that he had never seen 
8noh a thing before, and relieved himself from responsibihty 
by saying Mr- XTrquhart "would have it so." In fact, he 
had converted the bath-room, for the nonce, into a Turkish 
Bath. But how miserable, how puny, how inefficient ia the 
hot bath, or boxed-up vapor bath, to the free, the open, the 
well-ventilated and well-heated Calidariuml The suflerer 
from spasm may live in the Calidarium ; he may sleep there 
the whole night and the whole day ; he may not only bring 
Lis muscular system down to any degree of relaxation that 
he may desire, but he maj' keep it iu that condition for any 
length of time, or until the disposition to spasmodic tension 
has entirely passed away. 

In a paper entitled " Thormotherapeia ; the Heat Cure: 
or the Treatment of Disease by Immersion of the Body in 
Heated Air,"* I appended the following note as a convenient 
papular illustration of the action of the Turkish Bath in the 
relief of muscular spasm. "How many are the instances of 
spasm which come under the observation of medical men! 
Spasm of the stomach, of the bowels, of the ducta of th^liver 
and kidneys, of the muscles. How needless to remind my 
brethren of their infinite variety; of their fearful agony; of 
our poverty of means for their relief. But here, again, the 
Turkish Bath cries out emphatically: 'Behold, we bring suc- 



■ Thifl Paper was presented to tho Britisli llediciil AMOciution, at ita 
meeting in Torquay, in August, 18G0, and waa publiaheJ in the "British 
Medical JoaroaL" of Out. 13th, 18G0. 



cor!' Without going more gravely into the matter, let ua 
smile over the paragraph which I have just cut out of the 
Cork Examiner. As physiologists, we recognize the point and 
the value of the illustration; as philosophers, we appreciate 
the lesson, aad become the wiser for its gift. 'One day last 
week, a boy, em.ployed ia Messrs. Simpson and Baker's bis- 
cuit factory was ascending to a loft, when one of the work- 
men below called him ; and in turning his head quicHy to 
answer the call, he got a crick in the neck of such severity 
that the head lay almost flat on the shoulder. The poor boy 
was going home in great agony, when he was met by Mr. 
Eegarty, the proprietor of the City Tiew TurkiBh Bath, in 
the neighborhood of Biamey, who, on learning what was 
the mattui with him, sent him to take a bath. When the 
boy was inside about a quarter of au hour, and perspiraliOTi 
had set in, he was placed under a tepid shower-bath, aad as 
soon as the water commenced to fall on him, the neck began 
to straighten, and in a short time the head had recovered its 
natural position, to the great delight of the poor lad, and 
rather to the astonishment of the other parties in the bath, 
who did not expect so speedy a cure. The boy was still suf- 
fering from a pain in the neck; but a second bath the next 
morning removed that, and he returned to his work imme- 
diatoly.' 

"What remedy so potent for that dislocation and spasm of 
the stemo-mastoid as the relaxing warmth of the Calidarinm. 
How many who read this will call to mind hundreds of cases 
in which its effects to the untaught mind would he equally 
ama^g. We may dare to balance its merits gainst those 
of chloroform. We may discover in it a valuable aid in the 
reduction of dislocations; in the relief of strangulated hernia; 
or in soothing the wasted pangs of parturition." 




The TurkiBh Bath ia, as yet, comparatively unlciiowii in 
this country. My own first experience in its use, was in the 
spring of 1862 in Boston, at the recommendation of my es- 
teemed friend, Dr. Lio Lewis. The bath there administered 
was a Biodificatioa of the Tuitish bath, or really, a Hot Air 
Bath with a tepid and cold spray afterward, I had read of 
the high temperature endured by the fire king and others, and 
told the attendant I would like to have a hath, the tempera- 
ture of which before closing, should reach that of boiling 
■water; but he very wisely allowed it to reach no higher than 
200° Fahrenheit. I received no shampooing, and in fact, no 
attention but the sweating in the Tepidarium and Sudatorium, 
and the spray-bath afterward. And yet the efiect of this 
single bath so soothed my nervous system, which had been 
wrought to so high a degree of excitement, that I had not 
slept more than half the night for many weeks, as to induce 
the most delicious rest and equEdization of the circulatiDa 
■which lasted — not for an hour, or for a day, but was perma- 
nent, and without reaction. Nowhere had I ever had a bath 
■that seemed to produce so thorough and lasting an effect 
Since then, I have had many of them, and always with the 



By far the most complete baths that have yet been erected 
in this coimtry, are those at 13 Laight St., New York City, 
by MiLLEE, Woon & Co., first opened to the public in March, 
1865. They are already patronized very largely by the most 
cultivated and intelligent people of New York. They were the 
first to introduce Shampooing, and, in fact, this is a very 
important part of the process, and has high value. 

The benefit* which are to accrue from the introduction of 
the Turkish Bath into all our large cities, are three-fold: 



FirBt, as a preventive of disease. There are certain 
functions of the body which city life tends to weaken. Most 
important of these is the skin; shut away, as it is, from light, 
and ftir, and, for want of thorough and vigorous exercise, 
rarely performing the function of perspiration as it should ; 
much effete matter ia retained, causing Colds, Fevera, Lassi- 
tude, Headache, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, and a lack of buoy- 
ancy, and that high state of health so desirable in oil, and 
attoined by so few. The farmer in his daily labors perspires 
freely, and feela the better for it. The resident of the city 
perspires little, suffers with heat, retained morbid matter, and 
resultant illness. The Turkieh Bath, however, artificially and 
in the most perfect manner promotes this perspiration until 
the vhole body is bathed in sweat, and this too without the 
least effort on the part of the bather, but while in the most 
delicious state of rest. For weariness produced by over-ei- 
ertion either of body or brain it haa no equah VVeorinees 
of all kinds are more readily relieved by the Turkish Bath, 
than any other means, sleep of course excepted. 

Second, for many diseases, this bath has high virtues. 
Among these are "Cachectic diaeaaea, such as Scrofula, Con- 
sumption in its early stage. Malarious Fever, Remittent and 
Intermittent, Biliary derangemente, Gouty and Eheumatic 
diatheses, Dyspepsia and Renal disoaso (eapeoiolly Bright's), 
Diabetes, Keuralgia, Hysteria, Female Weaknesses, and many 
nervous and spasmodic complaints, as Epilepsy and Hypochon- 
driases, Paralytic affections, Lameness, Contracted Joints, 
Fatty Degenerations, particularly Dropsies, Diarrhcea and 
Dysentery, Influenza, Catarrh, Bronchitis, and numerous 
others, make up a long catalogue of maladies that are bone- 
fitted or cured by tlie use of the Turkish Bath, 

There are no maladies which assume auch protean types as 
those of the skin; their number is legion. The majoritj- of 
these affections will yield to the sanative effect of the Turk- 
ish Bath alone." — Dr. Wollabtok, before the British Med- 
ical Association, 

Particularly is the Turkish Bath valuable in conjunction 





Hth the Swodisii Movement Cure. The Bath cleanseB, puri- 

iee, equalizes the circulation, while the Movemont Cure builds 

p and iucreaaes the strongih o£ any organ weaker tlian the 

■ lest, and eataLlishes harmony between the nervous system and 

' the varioua organs of the body. 

Third, the Turkish Bath ia a luxury. Too great indulgence 
in luxuries, there is no doubt, tends to produce weakness and 
eflfeminacy; hut in their normal use, no one can object. In- 
deed, Hfe, labor, rest, and every function we perform becomes 
a luxury when enjoyed in the highest degree and not carried 
to excess. The Turkish Buth gives great pleasure because it 
BO effectually cleanses the body. A clean shirt b often spoken 
of as a great luxury, but how much greater a clean, healthy 
skin and pure blood. It is a rei-y frequent remark of liiose 
'wlko bathe; "Oh, I feel so clean !" Cleanliness comes next 
to godliness, because it promotes it: A body purified pro- 
motes purity of thought, of heart. 

For Ladies, the Turkish Bath possesses all, and more than 
al! the virtues it has for gentlemen. Physically their habits 
are so much worse ; thoir skin so much weaker; circulation 
so much more languid ; drees so much more confining;, and 
perspiration so rarely well performed, that it becomes to them 
a necessity, and one of the greatest luxuries they can enjoy. 

A lady in New York who had just for the iirst time taken 
a Turkish Bath, at the rooms of Mixleb, Wood & Co., writes 
to a IHend as follows ; 

" Fresh from the bath. Did you ever take a Turkish Bath, 
Nell ? I fancy not. They are scorce luxi^ies in this oouutry, 
but let me describe one to you while 1 am still glowing witli 
the warmth and friction generously bestowed, and my mind 
and body sympathizing with each other in elasticity and 
ligUtnCBB. I am inclined to have a very good opinion of my 
looks reflected in the glass, and consider the present fireab, 
rosy hue, a good exchange for the old, sallow look. But 
come with me and take a bath, in imagination at least, and 

e if it is not well worth giving a good deal of paiaa to 



64 Tan Tdbkisb Bath. 

We (j;o doivn a flight of stairs, open a door to the tight, 
and enter the Frigidarium which, to translate to your unac- 
customed ears, means a nice, comfortable room, filled with 
easy chaire, and lined around with little curtained apart- 
ments, which are dressing-rooms, ten in numl>er. Yon enter 
one of these apartmente, diarobo yourself of your attire, and 
talte upon you the hath garment, which is a single garment of 
rectangular shape and Turkey-red hue, known as a " Cummer- 
bund." This is tied artistically over the right shoulder, pas- 
sing under the left one, and descends about to the knee; thence 
you proceed to the nest room — the Tepidarium. — As you open 
the door the air within seems hot as an oven ; but don't shrink 
back ; you hare not reached the hottest place yet ; and in a mo- 
ment or two the sensation is very pleasant. You seat your- 
self on a softly cushioned lounge ; an attendant wets your 
head in cold water, and wraps your forehead in a wet towel, 
places a tub of warm water at your foot, and having immersed 
your feet therein, you lay your head back, fold your hands, 
and begin to feel at peace witb all the world, and with the 
soft light from the stained-glass windows upon your eyes feel 
as if it would be the easiest thing in the world to go to sleep. 
Soon the perspiration begins to start, and we are condnct^d by 
our attendant from Insurious warmth to luxurious hotnesB, 
into what you learn to be the " Sudatorium," meaning, in a 
free translation, the hot place. You are stretched upon a 
couch, a sheet thrown over you, and the air envelops you like 
a liquid element, warm, delicious; and there you lie till bathed 
in a profuse perspiration, and you are wet with tears of sweat. 
Then you are laid upon the shampooing bench in the middle 
of the room, and your limbs and body rubbed and kneaded 
till all the old skin is gone, and every joint is limbered, while 
pains and aches flee to ports imknown. A sponge bath of 
soap-suds and a shower-bath, the temperature gradually les- 
sening from warni to cool ; a brisk rubbing with a cotton 
sheet, and you go hack to the Tepidarium, cool a little, and 
then to the Frigidajium, where for the first time you feel that 
lame, from its contrast to the hot air you have 
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been in. But a good, motherly, soft^ woolen blanket keeps 
you ■wftrm, and you sit in one of the easy chairs, tUl you feel 
ready to go back to the every day world once more fresh with 
vigor and life." 

In dosing this brief Appendix, I wish to present the teati- 
mony of one whose name is a household word, wherever 
Physical Culture and Bodily Development are thought of. 
Dr. Dio Lewis has long been in the habit of using and recom- 
mending this Bath, and the following letter only expresses 
what he has often ospresBed to me verbally many times, to wit : 
that it is the " Queen of Baths." 

LETTER FROM DE. DIO LE"WIS. 

My Deab Dh. Holbrook : I am glad that you are aliout to publish 
a hand-book upon the Hot-Air Bath. Without douht it is the most 
Toluablo of all l^atha, and should be urged upon the people in a variety 
of waya ; of which, I think, a little pamphlot from your popular house 
would prove one of tho most effective. And then, too, you are in the 
habit of Haying things in auoh a plain, practical Htyle that everybody 
would onderstaQd you. 

In no other bath ia there Huch an appeal to lie skin ; in no othpr is 
the skin ao thoroughly rloaned, and certainly in no other ia there such a 
determiuation to the surface. In our Health Establiahmonls this form 
of Bath will become very prominent. 



Your Ohediant Si 



Dio Lewis. 



BeitoH, April 16, 1866, 
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^P THE lOVEMENT-CUBE. 1 

^^^ No. 15 Laight St^ New Yorlt. 1 

TLB Pniprietora of tho Vcw York Hygienio Institute hariaB, ftom long ciperienM 
I tad olnervaCiMi, become fully conTinccd that a Urge nuiiority of Chronio diaeaaet am 

I b4 more readily and ponnanenlly cured by tho proper appUcatioii of tliB hwiJHBH 

IIOVEMENT-CUHE than by any other mezns ; and bsmag newly fitted up and tur- 
i nUiad in tbo hot maimer, large and conTonient rooma tiir the application of thin modo 

' of traatmentT vould state to the publie that we are naw fully prepared tfl pYO palicnta 

r nil the adTantages of this Toluable remedial agent. 

Y Dr. A. L. "Wood, who had eucfesefully practiced the syRtem for sereraJ years paat in 

r Bfldton and Proridencer baa special charge of thii deputment. 

fecial HtTention ia t^ven la Spin&l CurratTiKa, Ronnd Sbouldcra, and deformities of 
erery deoctiption ; IncEpiont CouaumptJon, Samw Gbesta and ^ea]c Luni^ i Uterine 
^BeaftSfl and DisplBcenunta, Imperfect CircuIatioD of the Blood, Coldness af the Ex- 
tremities, Nervous Difcaflea, FaralyaJA, Dyspepsia, Liver Complaint, Constipation, &c. 
Ear aurvalureut tie Spine BadBoundfihonlderait is the only land of treatment that 

the jndldouB application of tho Movemont-Cure. While there are aome very bad cases 
that it ia impoBsihlo to remedy entirely, there are none butwhatcanbe greatly relieved. 

{The philosophy of the operation of the Movement-Cnre In deformities of the epiae is 
very aimple. The Spine is held in poaition by muacles the samo as the masts of a ship 
are held erect by ropes. Now if the ropra or stays on one aide give way, the maat will 

Just 90 it is with the spine and its mujfcles- When the musdcs on tbe back grow weak, 
and the shonldere droop forward, or those on one aide be<»me j^laxed, and lateral curva^ 



Blie of the Chest, and the inunobJity of its walla. One grand o 

mg tho blood to the estremities ; all of which can bo done by M 
tfalqat invalids can be pennanenlly increased in cinnnnferoncs fi 

permanent ttezieSt from any other mode of treatment. 

The amount and kind of exorcise, and the maimer of its applic 
upon the condition and strength of the patient, and varieH as tho 



tight applicatiim of 

The effect! of mc 

th«m the droulation 



loa a^on c&n be soothed, quieted, and renilaied, 
iny part of the aytit«[ai pains and acbes of ne^irly 
..—J >.™«.^..v- ~- ~^ .«..-.-. uy thum; the frequency of the roRpimlion con bo 
ustcnDd or retarded, and the liia <^ (he chest and fapaciity and etrennlh of tbo ltmi;3 
mr nmoh inereued ; the action of the organa of socreUon and aboorplion may bE pi«- 
moM, thus modsiinK the nulrltian of the body mon perfect ; the excretory organs can 
te enlted to ujtnwdaotion, and by this mam the blood bcparifled; ihi> ftrcagihof 

^agle vital pioeeas of the body th»l uiinnat, 
., __ d direotod by the jadiuiuiu appliution of 
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To avcud fine, this book should be retarned o 
or before the date last stamped below. 
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xne pfocoaf! ol ouroie greatly accelerated in Dy8pcp8ia,Torpr)r of the 
Liver, Chronic Diftirbcea, Sorofiilona Ulrerations, Spcrmalon-lirp.i, 
Astlimft, Bronohitis and the early manifestation of TuborculouH Dla- 

Thia bath *-ill to under tho charge of Dr. J. B. P. 'WiLKKB, n 
((entlEman of largn cxpeiicnco anil ability, long ronncctml ■with tho 
Cleveland Wator-Curo, and who has (riven more of theeo l>athfl probably, 
than any man living. IIo will bn n-SsiaW by compctant femalcB, and all 
ladies who place themselves under his enrc will rocnivo caieful attention. 

MILLEE, 'WOOD & Co., Froprietora. 



